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SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


(See Plate.) 


Benvtneo devoutly o’er the Sacred Page, § Here on a common ground each other greet, 
The reverend head and hoary ? All minds and states, all ages: 
Finds there the comfort and the stay of age, $ All in the Faith of the One Lord may meet 


The hope of glory. Upon these pages. 


~~ 


And is there nothing for the new in life, > The weak find strength here, and the deaf find ears ; 
The ardent and the youthful ? 2 The trusting blind find vision; 

Yes—for the young, the Holy Book is rife ; The sad discern, beyond this,vale of tears, 
With lessons truthful. ; A joy Elysian. 

And here the strong in years, the full of thought > ‘The Spirit woos us—and the Bride, the Church, 
Of many matters heedful, ; With earnest, kind invitings ; 


The Saviour saith: If ye would know me, Search 
The Sacred Writings. 


Find above all things the great truth is taught, 
One Thing is needful ! 


~~ 
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ROSE O'CONNOR.—THE QUEEN OF THE FLOWERS 


BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 





’*T was evening, when musing o’er matters and things, Right well were the Flow’rets pleased, I ween; 
Of the future, the past, and of now, Right well did they like my election: 

Old Somnus spread o’er me his opiate wings, With a garland of rosebuds they crowned their Queen, 
And rested awhile on my brow. - Each pleased with my happy selection. 

Then bright little angels stole into my dreams— Then came to their sovereign the Flow’rets fair, 
And, in my sweet slumbering hours, ‘ And cast their richness upon her ; 

They carried me off on the gentle moon’s beams Each one left’ part of its beauty there— 
Away to the Kingdom of Flowers. An offering to Queen Rose O’Connor. 

And whilst ’mid the beanty and fragrance there, Then the Flowers, with a breath as soft and as sweet 
Away in that beautiful scene, As the nectar from roses distilled, 

There gathered around me the Flowerets fair, Saluted their Queen, and bowed at her feet— 
And said to me “‘ Choose us a Queen !”’ When my vision, alas! was dispelled. 

‘« Yes—choose ns a Queen!’ cach Flow'ret exclaimed, The Flowers Aad gone; but still Aas their Queen 
** And choose us the best, on thine honor !”’ Their richness and beauty upon her ; 

Then, casting about me, a bright Rose I named Ay! the same, stil] the same as she was in my dream, 
For their Queen, ’twas our sweet Rose O'Connor. Remaineth our sweet Rose O'Connor. 
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(See Plate.) 


Tere 1s oftentimes a deal of philosophy in the 
canine race, but it only reveals itself on particular 
occasions, and on particular subjects. Every person 
has doubtless seen, in his time, some one of the 
family in hot pursuit of an individual belonging to 
the genus that delight our ears with impromptu 
serenades. The hasty and dogmatic manner with 
which the attack is commenced is often changed 
to a vocal mode of operatior, superinduced partly 
by the philosophy of the dog, and greatly by the 
claws of the cat. Many have also observed the 
energy with which an attack is made on the com- 
mon enemy, man, if his back be turned; but the 
philosophy displayed in keeping clear of the range 
of boot or umbrella, ““ when face to face the foemen 
meet,’’ has surely been noticed. Who can doubt 
that the curly light-haired canine in the picture is 
one of the philosophers of the race? The ineffable 
curl of the nose, with its accompanying frown, has 
an air and grace about it clearly defining his posi- 
tion. The unmistakable bearing of the ears and 
head betrays much of the “knowing one,’’ whilst 
the indisputable gravity of the mouth cannot be 
misunderstood. Out of a pack of a hundred would 
he be selected for his sui generis qualities. There 
is a certain air about him that clearly designates 
his standing in the “canine club.’”” He is the dog 
for fun, or for out-door amusements. He takes to 
the society of the boys in the street as naturally 
as any other philosopher takes to the sciences ; 
for his pranks add all the zest to the game. He 
chases a stick or a ragged urchin with the gusto 
of a constable, and is as loth to give the former up 
without some coaxing us a young lady is to give a 
kiss. See him, in a crowd of boys, fighting for the 
ball! Now he is uppermost, now underneath; and 
if he yelps occasionally, it is only that they may not 
squeeze him too hard. The prize gained, he draws 
himself from among the mass of humanity and cloth- 
ing, and, shaking himself vigorously, is on hand for 
another scramble. Could he hold converse with us, 
he would doubtless claim ancestry from Cowper’s 
“‘ Tray’’ and the “dog that worried the cat’’ in the 
famous “ house that Jack built.’’ 

The other, the sleek and black-looking dog, 1s an 
in-door reveler, a lazy lie-on-the-rug hound, that 
shivers if the east wind blows on him, and sleeps 
for the want of sense. He is the pet of the parlor ; 
whilst the other is king of the kitchen. He knows 
nothing of real fun, and his only gymnastic exercise 
is stretching himself out at full length, and drawing 
himself up again. He never indulges in fast walk- 
ing (he has been taught, by listening, that it is vul- 
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gar) only when Betty, the housemaid, charges on 
him with a broomstick, and then he is very fleet of 
foot, much to the astonishment of the philosopher, 
who is studying Natural History from actual ob- 
servation upon the ears of some porker in the 
street, 

The philosopher ventures occasionally into the 
parlor, but he does not feel at home. He makes his 
entrance through the window, and, after a running 
survey, disappears in the same manner, leaving it 
for the other to be trammeled by doors and such ob- 
structions. Occasionally there has been a meeting 
of the two in the garden; but even there the differ- 
ence of education and instinct is apparent. The one 
trots lazily around among the flowers, tipping them 
geatly with his nose; whilst the other takes delight 
in excavating moles from their under-ground bur- 
rows, and frightening tomtits half out of their 
feathers by his uncalled-for attentions, and is pecu- 
liarly destructive to slender flower-trees that stand 
betwixt him and his amusements. One afternoon 
the two were together in the garden. Little Ella, 
who was regaling herself upon preserved pears, 
came upor them. She had had a surfeit, and, with 
one pear remaining in her hand, bethought herself 
of trying an experiment that her juvenile fancy dic- 
tated. Holding the pear high up, and casting her 
eyes towards Sleek Skin, she exclaimed, «‘ Who 
speaks first??? The philosopher put on an air of 
dignity (if you do not believe it, look at the picture), 
and, with his eyes fixed on the dish, remained per- 
fectly quiet. He knew what a preserved pear was ; 
he did not like things smothered up in sugar; aud 
he had no notion of speaking, when he knew that 
he would not get the morsel anyhow. Put a mut- 
ton chop, or any other piece of meat, before him, 
and he will not stop to speak—action is his motto. 
Sleek Skin put up his paw leisurely, and, giving a 
slight yelp, received the pear, whilst the other was 
left to lick out the dish, an operation he had learned 
to know was the sweetest part of the meal. 

This over, Ella turned towards the house, when 
she observed that a hollyhock, which she herself 
had nurtured apart from the rest of the flowers, was 
broken off at the top. She uttered a scream of 
surprise ; and at the same moment the philosopher 
escaped from her company. He had carried his 
studies to too high a pitch—in chasing a butterfly, he 
had leaped against the flower and bowed its head. 
This knowledge lent terror to his flight, and he trot- 
ted off to the house, with an occasional look behind ; 
thinking, no doubt, that quadruped as well as biped 
philosophers were not sufficiently appreciated. 
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APRIL 


Many of our old customs are “‘ more honored in 
the breach than in the observance,’’ and this is par- 
ticularly the case with the practice of making April 
fools, which is more evidently, than any other, the 
relic of a barbarous age. It is true that it is now 
confined to the lower class of society; and that 
probably, in a few years, it will so completely have 
passed away as to be remembered only as matter 
of history. It is curious, however, to trace its 
origin, in relation to which a few words may, per- 
haps, be found amusing. 


* The first of April, some do say, 
Is set apart for All-fool’s day ; 
But why the people call it so, 
Nor I nor they themselves do know.”’ 


So says the poet. 

In Scotland, an April fool is styled the Gok, a 
name given there to the cuckoo, from the Saxon 
Geac (a cuckoo). derived from Gecé, which means 
one easily imposed upon. Hunting the Gowk is 
sending him with a letter in which is written :— 


* On the first day of April ,* 
Hunt the Gowk another mile.’’ 


In France, the person sent on a foolish errand is 
called a Potsson d’ Avril, probably because the fish 
appears a stupid animal. 

The custom is a very ancient one, and is said to 
owe its origin to the Huli feasts among the Hindoos, 
in which the chief subject of diversion consisted in 
sending people on errands and expeditions that were 
to end in disappointment, and to raise a laugh at the 
expense of the person sent—the mirth being always 
in proportion to the trouble given. 

Others, again, suppose the practice to have arisen 
from a custom, in the Middle Ages, of representing 





* The common pronunciation of the word April, in 
Scotland, makes it chime in with mile. 
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scenes from Sacred History without any feeling of 
impropriety, but which, in our enlightened times, is 
happily done away with. The scene in the Life of 
our Saviour, where he is sent from Pilate to Herod, 
and back again from Herod to Pilate, was repre- 
sented in the Easter mysteries, which frequently fell 
in April, and is said to have given rise to the strange 
custom of sending on fruitless errands. The phrase 
of “ sending a man from Pilate to Herod”’ is common 
in Germany, and signifies sending unnecessarily ; 
and in some places both the first and the last day of 
April are selected for the observance ; and he who is 
taken in by the bait is styled an Aprilen Télpel, 
equivalent to our expression of April fool. 

It is very possible that the passage in the life of 
our Saviour is the real origin of this foolish custom, 
as it is quite in accordance with the spirit of those 
days when what were called the Dramatic Myste- 
ries were represented, and when the most holy and 
sacred subjects were treated with a degree of irre- 
verence that would be perfectly horrible to our feel- 
ings. if we did not know that no real impiety was 
intended. I have mentioned the subject here, be- 
cause I think that many persons who retain old 
customs with obstinacy, merely because they are 
old, would not do so if they had the least idea of the 
origin of the customs they defend so pertinaciously. 
Thus, the decking the houses with holly at Christmas 
is the remains of a pagan superstition; the holly 
having been dedicated to Saturn, as the mistletoe 
was to Friga, the Scandinavian Venus. The Yule 
log bears reference to the constant fire kept up by 
the priests of Baal; and the Maypole, with all its 
adjuncts, offers an imitation of the games formerly 
held in honor of the goddess Flora. 

It is true that in towns these superstitions have 
now almost vanished, but in many country places 
they are still preserved. It is wonderful how long 
customs are retained by oral tradition, after all traces 
of their origin have passed away. 
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SONNET.—S L\LVATION’S oii 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Avown Time’s stream methinks I see now sail 
A gallant Ship, bound for that radiant shore 
Where sin, strife, storm, and sorrow come no more: 
Love’s spirit-breath the ever-gentle gale 
Which wafts her on, while Infinite Wisdom steers: 
Her Captain, God Almighty’s royal Son, 
Crowned, for Redemption’s victories by him won. 


een 
anne 


In whitest robes of righteousness appears 
Each passenger, when once received kboard. 
Hark! silver trumpets angel-shipmen blow, 
To summon whosoever will, to go, 
While yet there ’s room. With priceless riches stored, 
Proudly rides she o’er rocks of wrath and sin, 
Till the celestial port she safely anchors in. 
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THE 


BY MARY 6&. 


At one of those windows which, in more propi- 
tious season, were shaded by vines, but during our 
misnomer of a spring in New England afforded an 
unobstructed view of a street of ‘« well-conditioned”’ 
houses, sat a young lady, with books and worsted- 
work in graceful negligence around her. Attractive 
as the volumes were, “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” and fascinating as worsted-work 
is acknowledged to be by all who have engaged in 
the artist-like creation of making flowers bloom from 
their inter-threaded stitches, Laura’s reflections 
were engrossing enough to set them aside. The 
face, which was resting on a hand plump and fair 
as ever lingered in the parting clasp, reflected a 
thousand passing emotions, deeper, happier than 
could have been called forth by the western sky on 
which she gazed. No pantheist ever turned so de- 
votional a look at the gorgeous drapery of the hea- 
vens as beamed in those dark eyes, which were 
fixed on the purple, golden-edged clouds, as if to 
read in them the same love-lit fancies which were 
wildly chasing through the mind. 

“A billet for you, miss, which has just been left 
at the door,” said the servant, extending it a mo- 
ment before it was perceived. 

There was the slightest possible frown—just 
enough to show what it might have been could any 
one have been blamed for the interruption—and the 
envelop was opened ; but not without one feminine 
glance at the seal, which bore the motto of “ Tow- 
jours a vous.” 

Reader, I know the proposition will shock you, 
but let us look over Miss Laura’s shoulder and 
read -— 


“How vain are our resolutions to fortify our- 
selves against the impatience of delay in expressing 
that which absorbs every thought and feeling of our 
When I rode out with you last Tuesday, 
and we talked of first impressions, I thought I would 
defer, till my return to L , the confession that 
you had made ‘the first,’ the deepest, nay, the only 
impression on a heart which has cherished your 
image for months. When we spoke of local attach- 
ments, I thought I would whisper to you when I 
came back that, with you, all spots were alike ; and 
yet, after an absence of one day from you, I cannot 
refrain from telling you how devotedly you are 
You are entwined with every good aspira- 
tion—you are present in every day-dream of the 
future. May I call you mine? Oh, write mo, if 
but one word, and let that be hope! Business of 
importance will detain me several days from you; 
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LETTER. 


ADAMS. 


but give me permission to tell you, at the earliest 
moment, that I am 
‘* Wholly yours, 
‘‘ CoarLes HENDERSON. 
April 1st.”” 


The carnation deepened on the cheek of Laura 
Perkins, as her eyes were riveted on the paper 
which confirmed, sooner than she had imagined, the 
hopes whick for the last half hour had been chasing 
each other through the corridors of her brain. 
Looks, deeds, everything but words, had told her 
that she was exciting an interest which no woman 
had ever roused before in the sensitive, lofty Hen- 
derson. He had sought her society, had seemed 
delighted with her conversation to a degree which 
far exceeded the polished deference he gave to the 
demands of the world, where he was deemed a 
scholar and a gentleman, but insensible to female 
charms—some said from want of heart, but others 
surmised that the heart was merely lying fallow, 
because the fastidious standard of the head guarded 
it too narrowly. Laura knew him to be gifted with 
rare powers of mind, expanded and refined by culti- 
vation; but more intimate companionship revealed 
to her noble traits of character, and rich, deep feel- 
ing not apt to bubble up at the surface, but flowing 
on with a strong current. True, there wus a degree 
of pride which was too impatient of any tampering 
with his personality on the part of others ; a sensi- 
tiveness which, while it never affected moral inde- 
pendence, yet made him carefully observant of the 
conventional proprieties of society, and scrupulous in 
the exaction of them towards himself. To Hender- 
son’s taste, a violation of etiquette would have been 
as disagreeable as a faux pas in grammar; and it 
was his theory that all the restraints which the 
united usage of the world had fastened on us were 
to be worn easily and gracefully, not to be cast 
aside—that individuality should shine through, not 
without them. His conversation was that of a man 
of society, polished and varied, sometimes philo- 
sophical and descriptive, often humorous and inge- 
nious ; but you felt that there was a reserved force, 
that the man was never given up to your inspection. 
Incapable of a mean action, of a shadow of duplicity 
himself, there was too much severity in judging of 
the conduct of others, too much contempt felt for 
failings so foreign to himself. 

In Laura’s society he had experienced an increas- 
ing pleasure, and when alone with her he had yield. 
ed to the frank, subjective expression of opinions 
which common acquaintances seldom heard from 
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him. Just before his departure from L——, he had 
taken ber to ride, and had indulged more unreserv- 
edly than before in the luxury of exchanging thought 
for thought and feeling for feeling. When they re- 
turned, he bade her good by for two or three weeks, 
us imperative business would call him away. There 
was an unusual tenderness in his manner towards 
her as he took his departure ; and for the last half 
hour before his note arrived, saying that he loved 
her, Laura’s reflections had “ cast a shadow before”’ 
to the same effect. Here she read, from the few 
apparently hurried lines, that the impatience of 
affection which sought a return cast aside the de- 
mands of business and the scrupulosity of etiquette, 
and waited only for a word from her. 

“ The mail will go out to-night,’’ she murmured ; 
and opening the delicate writing-desk, she seized a 
pen and wrote— 


“When you return, I shall rejoice to hear from 
you assurances of affection which to-day it has 
given me so much pleasure to read. 

“Laura Perkins.” 


The note was folded, sealed, and given to the 
servant, who carried it to the post-office—to convey 
tidings of joy, do you opine, to him who should re- 
ceive it? 

Laura started suddenly up— 

“ Past eight, and a social evening at Mrs. Emery’s. 
I promised her I would go; but oh, how much I 
should prefer to remain at home and think my own 
thoughts !”’ 

Ah, Laura, you will talk other than your “own 
thoughts,”’? mayhap; but your face will gossip of an 
inward happiness which words would only mock. 

‘Miss Perkins, we were afraid that our expecta- 
tion of seeing you would prove false as the day,”’ 
said one of the gentlemen, advancing to greet her 
after she had been welcomed by the elegant hostess, 
‘“‘and we want you to be umpire between us. One 
half of us around the table here think this First 
of April decidedly an immoral day in the calendar ; 
and, according to the modern system of reformation, 
we are for forming a society to prevent the spread 
of it. But others think fun too rare a commodity 
not to be purchased whenever any can be obtained, 
either by hoaxing or otherwise.” 

«« Why, the clamsiness with which all such jokes 
are perpetrated is tolerable evidence in favor of 
people’s general loyalty to truth.” 

«“ You think, then, Miss Perkins, that all decep- 
tions have but a flimsy veil ?’’ inquired Philip Mea- 
dan, looking penetratingly into her face. 

“Yes; or perhaps J have never known any very 
ingenious attempts,’”’ she replied, with her open 
smile ; ‘nor would I wish to. Fun is a coarse mon- 
sier, and should never handle very delicate porce- 


lain. I am glad to see him keep within the reach 


of deceptions only, which break nothing valuable 
when they fall.”’ 
«Think of Miss M—— and other travelers in 
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America !’’ rejoined one of the company. “ They 
must have considered their whole tour but one April 
day! Miss M was gravely told, by a Unitarian 
clergyman, that he never found himself mistaken in 
anything, and she received his humorous irony for 
veritable assertion. A lady gave her a description 
of a literary club, where the exercise was to bring 
in weekly improvements on Shakspeare’s most cele- 
brated passages! and she had actually penciled it 
but for the interposition of a friend, who knew the 
whole story to be a hoax.”’ 

“And then the good-natured sailor-author, Cap- 
tajn M., before whom those clever, mirthful girls 
held the conversation of ‘ pink and plush,’ purpose- 
ly to get into his minutes !”’ 

«Yes; you know he speaks of the Yankee fond- 
ness for palming off stories on the credulous ; and 
well he might from his own experience. He was 
told that, in one New England village, every man 
was obliged to distribute tracts (tracks) in the winter 
season ; but, fortunately, he smelt the execrable 
pun before it obtained a footing in his memoranda.” 

The conversation turned upon deceptions of vari- 
ous kinds, literary frauds, Chatterton’s manuscript, 
&c.; and one story followed another until the en- 
trance of the servants with silver salvers, bearing 
cake, jellies, blancmange, ice-creams, lemonade, 
and fryit, to which all were helped; but before 
black Marcus, the head waiter, had quite lost his 
composure, the inviting refreshment seemed to gra- 
tify the organ of mirthfulness rather than aliment- 
iveness. The delicious-looking cake was no other 
than Indian cake, frosted with a coating which 
tasted more of salt and saleratus than sugar. The 
lemonade was neither sweet nor sour, unless you 
took more than even “the marchioness”’ did of 
“ make-believe,”’ but tasted rather of spap. The 
oranges had been carefully cut, filled with brick- 
dust, and glued together again; and every article 
proved an ingenious counterfeit. After a hearty 
laugh and congratulation of the hostess for this tri- 
umph of culinary hoaxing, in came Marcus showing 
all his teeth in sympathy with the gemmen and la- 
dies, followed by his coadjutor, with waiters of ‘ the 
genuine, no mistake,”’ as he gratuitously informed 
them. 

The evening passed in merriment ; and two of the 
circle, Philip Mendan and his friend Bradbury, were 
sitting cosily together over their stove at their 
boarding-house, after their return from Mrs. Em- 
ery’s. 

“IT will tell you what it is, Philip, I am sorry 
about that foolish letter you sent Miss Perkins to- 
day.” 

‘« Why, I am sure you said it was well done, and 
just the thing for such a proud signior as Hender- 
son,’’ 

“True; and it was a perfect imitation of his 
handwriting ; and I care not a whit for him, but for 
her. Did you mark that high, yet open expression 
in everything she said and looked this evening ? and 
that occasionally absent-fixedness of gaze, as if het 
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thoughts were too busily, too happily engrossed for 
the present occasion, to which she would so quickly 
recall herself? It troubled me. I[ fear that she 
will answer thé letter—in short, that it will bring 
unhappiness to her.” 

« Nonsense! it was a legitimate ‘ First of April’ 
frolic. I was fortunate in having inferred, from a 
word or two dropped afier that ride to Mount 
Green, that Henderson might have been speaking 
of first impressions of places to Miss Perkins; for 
that reference gave the letter all its vratsemblance.” 

« But if she answers it ?”’ 

‘« Well, what if she does? Henderson really likes 
her, and will be glad to know his fancy is recipro- 
cated. He will be obliged to tell her that she an- 
swered another person’s love-letter; and he will be 
horribly angry that any one should have dared to 
trifle with his high majesty.” 

“« But what if his pride should not recover from 
the shock ?” 

“Why, Bradbury, you are duller than an old boot 
to-night. Whatif he should not recover from the 
shock ! as if he was as brittle as all that! A little 
misunderstanding is as essential to love as salt to 
soup; and Henderson ought to be very much 
obiiged to us for furnishing the occasion gratis. 
‘ The course of true love,’ &c., you know.”’ 

“ But, even if it bring no serious conseqgence, it 
seems to me that ours is a mean ré/e in the affair, 
and I am truly ashamed of it.” 

“ You talk of it as if it were a serious deception, 
when it is merely a hasty ‘April Fool’ joke to write 
a love-letter for the proper, dignified Henderson—a 
joke which you and I were not too wise to laugh at 
this aflernoon when it came into our heads, although 
you are fast becoming so. But tell your qualms of 
conscience, if you have any more, in your dreams, 
and now good night.”’ 

And how sped the reply? Ah, with altogether 
too steady an aim! Pity that it had not wasted its 
sweetness on the desert air of the dead letters, in- 
stead of hieing so faithfully to its destination! Hen- 
derson took it from the office, tore open the enve- 
lop, and read it. The first idea was of a hoax; but 
here was a chirography which he knew must be 
hers, for its peculiarities he had marked in a copy 
of some lines, which he had carefully treasured as 
written by her. He compared the two accurately 
together. In every characteristic turn of the letters 
there was an exact correspondence, and, as if to 
leave no loophole for his bewildered hope of mis- 
take, he had seen Miss Perkins engaged in tinting 
xome figures on note-paper precisely like this. It 
must be hers! what could it mean? and he crushed 
the note tightly in his hand, as wounded feeling and 
angry pride were striving for mastery. Then 
smoothing it out, he gazed at it again. His eye fell 
on the date April 1, and, for the first time, the ca- 
pricious custom of the day flashed on his mind. 
But this was no counterfeit; he was too sure that 
1 came from her. Had she given herself to such a 
vulgar, commonplace frolic as to attempt such a 
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deception, and on Aim? Impossible! It was too 
foreign to all the delicacy of her character, and he 
rejected the thought as gross injustice to her. Then 
it must be in reply to an alleged letter from him ; 
and some person had dared to trifle thus with him 
and his affairs. And she, she of all others, had re- 
ceived and Jelieved words of over-strained, namby- 
pamby sentiment, as such a letter must have been, 
to come from him. She had had no internal evi- 
dence to guide her—she had so little understood 
him. She had credited the coinage of foolery as the 
turning-down of the inmost fold of Ais heart. And 
Charles Henderson paced his chamber, compressing 
his lips as if to shut out the agonizing disappoint- 
ment which racked his whole nature. Anon, softer, 
gentler thoughts of Laura broke in upon his me- 
mory, but to be overwhelmed by the torrent of un- 
governable feeling. It was one of those strong 
revulsions which sometimes visit proud natures, 
and what would have been the sweet assurance of 
her affection became additional bitterness. It was 
surrendered, not to hts confessions of deep love, but 
in return for the forced strains of he knew not whom. 

‘“T am a madman! a fool!’’ he muttered; ‘ but I 
will be so no longer; my resolution is taken,’’ and 
he seated himself at his table and wrote. “ But no; 
any expressions of interest will be a mockery now,”’ 
and he tore the sheet and wrote again— 


“Miss Perkins: I[ return the inclosed, which 
seems to be in reply to something which was never 
written by me. In a few days I shall sail for 
Europe. May Heaven bless you! 

“ Cuaries HEenpERsSON.” 


Those who met Laura Perkins in society might 
have noted that her face wore more of that lofty, yet 
subdued expression which only unhappy experience 
brings ; they might have observed that her manner, 
though graceful and gentle as ever, was more cold 
and had less joyous abandonment than formerly ; 
but they might not have known that, intellectual and 
generous as she was, there dwelt not a more lovely 
being in the circles of L——. 

It was one of those very warm days in July when 
human beings seem nearly reduced to a state of 
fluidity, and those who can afford it leave the streets 
which are giving them their “ dust to dust’’ ix ad- 
vance, and indulge in a cool breeze and plenty of 
room—blessings which modern luxury has made to 
depend on length of purse. ‘ Alas!” as Willis says, 
‘that those who are wealthier should be healthier!’ 
Well, people were packing up bathing-dresses with 
a few readable books, such as would not draw too 
heavy a draught on the brain and yet amuse one who 
did not care at the time to indulge gregarious pro- 
pensities, and leaving their vacant houses to receive 
such bits of pasteboard as might be unfashionably 
deposited at that season, and betaking themselves to 
the mineral waters, or the great Atlantic, which 
would welcome them with froth enough to counte- 
nance all their frivolity. This summer the ladies 
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of L—— had found a new retreat, where they could 
have a broad, smooth beach, a fresh breeze, and 
freedom which they could not have in the hotels of 
Saratoga, and al] for a mere trifle! So that hus- 
bands were fain to consent; some because they 
could return easily to L——, when they wished, on 
business, and others because they really enjoyed 
the opportunities of sporting and fishing which it 
afforded. 

« Laura,’’ said Mrs. Perkins, “ you need this trip 
to W—— Beach more than myself. You call your 
self well, and smile and talk with vivacity when I 
speak of your health; but you are very pale this 
summer.” 

«Oh, mother, the dim light of fashionably-dark- 
ened rooms, while it shields us from the sun, makes 
all roses look pale. Where will you go?” 

‘T have been thinking that we might board at one 
of the cottages there, where seven or eight persons 
group together, and I hope chance will send us into 
a select circle.” 

‘« Into an agreeable one, I trust, but’”’— 

“Yes, Laura, | know what you would say—that 
so long as people are intellectual and amiable, you 
care not what their social position may be.’’ 

‘You have interpreted me rightly, dear mother. 
If we should rneet those whose character and con- 
versation were pleasant, I should be glad to know 
that in this country they had the privileges which 
worth will appropriate to itself, even if they should 
be connected with ‘the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker.’ ”’ 

“Let such earn a good living and welcome; but 
we need not make them our companions.”’ 

“Why not? The employments in which they or 
theirs may have been engaged have the same 
foundation which any profession has—the benefit of 
society ; and if the individuals are refined in their 
manners, and interesting in mind and character, 
why should we not avail ourselves of them in social 
intercourse ?”’ 

“ Ah, Laura, you are a sad child! With a little 
more regard for station, and a little more pride, you 
would be all I could wish.” ' 

«“ Then be grateful, mother dear, that I have had 
so narrow an escape from being a faultless monster. 
As for aristocracy, you will guard me from all con- 
tagious influences ; and pride, I have learned, carries 
a double sting for itself and others; and though it 
may sometimes add dignity to the character, true 
self-respect will answer all its purposes without 
reaping all its bitterness,” she added. And one might 
have suspected for a moment that a tear glistened in 
her eye; but it certainly was not there when she 
turned towards her mother with the same mild ex- 
pression as ever. 

Mrs. Perkins did conclude that,she would venture 
to the seaside, and test the surf of the waters and 
the society of the houses. She found accommoda- 


tions simple enough, to be sure, and “ grievous to 
be borne,” if they had been forced upon her by fate: 
but then the B——s and D——-s were there the sum- 
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mer before, and it was the fashion to like them; sc 
the delicate lady was suited. She met at the house 
which she selected several persons of whom she 
had heard, and whom she promised herself to like, 
and one or two of their acquaintances from L——: 
Philip Mendan for one. She used to think him 
agreeable ; he had every right to be so, of a fine 
family, with good education and wit; but it struck 
her that his manners were stiffer than formerly, as 
he greeted herself and daughter. He hardly ever 
joined them in their little parties, although he fre- 
quently went out on the water and mingled in dif- 
ferent excursions. One day Mrs. Perkins missed 
him at the table, and asked if Mr. Mendan had left 
W—— Beach? There was a dense fog that day, 
and neither sailing nor walking could be pleasant, 
and most of the company were driven to their in- 
door resources. 

‘He took a violent cold at the fishing-party day 
before yesterday, and is confined to his room. He 
had a physician called in to-day ; although what the 
inhabitants of this left-handed place do when trou- 
bled with any of the ills that flesh is heir to, is a 
mystery, for I scoured the country on horseback 
this morning to get this Esculapius,”’ replied one of 
the boarders. 

Day after day passed, and it was found that the 
accommodations at the cottages of W Beach 
were better suited to the well than the sick. “ Ah, 
poor man!”’ “I am sorry for him!” were ex- 
changed every day at the table, and occasionally 
some one called at his chamber to see how he was, 
and this was the extent to which casual acquaint- 
ances felt themselves called upon to embody their 
sympathy. He was left tothe tender mercies of the 
physician, who made his daily visit and deposited 
advice and medicine, and the care of one of the wo- 
men of the house inconveniently turned into nurse. 

“Miss Perkins, I do admire your benevolence ! 
It would kill me with my nerves to be in attendance 
on a sick room this intolerably warm weather ; but 
you find your whole pleasure in it, and will not join 
us in a single excursion,”’ said one of the ladies, 





some days afterwards. 

“ Yes; and I hope, if this youth does recover, he 
will liquidate the debt with the tender of his heart 
to you. Mr. Mendan to Miss Perkins debtor: to 
gruels, jellies, blancmange, reading, and patience— 
a whole life of gratitude, &c.”’ 

“That would be a Jill-et-douz !”’ smilingly re- 
turned Laura. 

«“T am glad you rally her,” said Mrs. Perkins; 
‘ for, although it does need some one to direct that 
awkward Phillis how to make Mr. Mendan com- 
fortable, yet I think Laura ought not to relinquish 
all the pleasures of her seaside trip; and between 
devoting herself to me when she can imagine a 
want, and attention to this invalid, she gives herself 
no thought.” 

«Come, put on your bonnet, and let us seat our- 
selves under that group of trees and watch the sails. 
How differently they look! some of a silvery white- 
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ness, others like a delicate engraving,’ said Laura, 
desirous of turning the channel of conversation, 
which had not pleased her. 

However, reader, it was true that, when Mendan 
was too feeble to know to whom he was indebted 
for the constant attention which anticipated every 
wish, Laura Perkins had taken a sister’s care of 
him. She had received the doctor’s directions, had 
prepared such food as he was allowed to take, had 
seen that his room bore as cheerful an aspect as 
possible, had been ‘‘ head,” as Miss Bremer would 
say, to the servant who had strength and good will, 
and who, under her guidance, became more skillful 
in the performance of her duties. When the vio- 
lence of disease passed away, Philip Mendan thought 


long and deeply on the angel nfinistrations which’ 


had hovered over him. It is said, and with true 
insight into human nature, that “we never forgive 
those whom we have injured,” and it was not with- 
out pain and inward mortification that he had greet- 
ed Mrs. Perkins and her daughter at the cottage, 
and had afterwards avoided them as much as possi- 
ble. But, as I said, physical weakness had neu- 
tralized feeling when Laura first arranged his room 
and shaded the light as Phillis would never have 
thought of doing; and afterwards he had learned to 
watch with delight for her knock at the door, her 
light step into the room, and, when he was able to 
bear it, listen for half an hour to the music of her 
voice reading from some favorite author. 

“Oh, do not go! wait one moment, Miss Per- 
kins,”’ he said, as she closed the volume, and rose to 
go; and then he poured out to her a passionate 
avowal of affection before she could prevent it. 

Surprised and grieved, she told him gently, but 
decidedly, it could never be, and rose, after a kind 
wish, to depart. 

«“ But you must hear a confession I have to make. 
Oh, mean villain that [ have been !” said he, cover- 
ing jis face in agony, which made his whole frame 
quiver. “How shall I commence it? But oh, 
{ deserve it—your contempt! You remember a 
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letter you received the First of April, purporting to 
be from Charles Henderson? I wrote it !’’ 

The blood rushed to Laura’s face, then left it pale 
as marble ; but she forced herself to listen. 

“I wrote it,’’ he continued, “not because I had 
not the highest respect for you, but for a joke on 
Henderson, who had so much pride and reserve. 
Bradbury only knew it, as we were together at that 
time; and, as soon as the mischief was done, he 
had misgivings and regret. But [ thought Hender- 
son loved you, and one explanation would end the 
whole affair, which was only to vex him a little. I 
never dreamed of the effect of what was a frolic— 
base enough it seems to me now, but conceived aad 
executed in a few minutes, without reflection. As 
soon as I learned, to my utter astonishment, that 
Henderson had sailed for Europe, I wrote him a 
letter confessing the whole affair, and begging him 
to let the consequences fall only on me. He wrote 
me, ‘ You have marred my happiness, Mendan, for 
a vulgar, senseless jest; but I forgive you. And 
now, as the only reparation you can render me. as 
you value my peace of mind, let the subject never 
be mentioned again.’ I have determined’ many 
times that I would tell you all; but how could I in- 
troduce a topic so delicate, which might be fraught 
with pain to you, and which must bring contempt 
on myself? I have avoided you till we met here, 
here where you have been an angel spirit to me— 
here where the admiration I always felt for you in 
society has been quickened into a love, which, hope- 
less as it is, will follow you while life remains. 
But I am odious to you; you can never forgive 
me !’’ he said. 

There was a pause ; Laura extended her hand— 

“ Yes, I do forgive you; but I know you will 
never forgive yourself. May we both be ennobled 
by the suffering which this fault has brought!’’ she 
replied, almost inaudibly. 

“ Noble, generous being !’’ murmured Mendan, as 
the door closed on her. ‘Oh, may God in heaven 
make me worthy of her goodness to me, and may I 
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be spared from the sin of thoughtless frolics! 





TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF LIEUTENANT THOMAS B. F. WELD, 


Wii0 DIED AT FORT MOULTRIE, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1850. 


BY M. EB. A. Cc. BROWN. 


Wuere flashed the steel through serried ranks, 
Where showers of shot and ball, 

*Mid deaf ‘ning peals, were raining down 
At Palo Alto’s fall : 


Where, ’mid the thickest carnage, pressed 
The chiefs of Monterey ; 

Through all the Montezumian Halls, 
Amid the fiercest fray : 


There, where our eagle fearless perched, 
There, ’mid the din of war, 

Thy waving plume was foremost seen, 
Like Henry’s of Navarre. 


Harmless to thee fell shot and ball 
As rain-drops from the sky ; 

»T was thine to wear the olive wreath— 
Then fold thy robes and die! 
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*‘ Just look at them loving /ovyers !”’ said Harry 
Mears, glancing from his companion to a young 
man and maiden, who, for the moment unconscious 
that they were in the midst of a large company, 
were leaning towards each other, and looking into 
each other’s faces in rather a remarkable manner. 
«Isn’t it ridiculous? I thought Fisher had more 
sense than to do so. As to Clara Grant, she al- 
ways was a little weak.” 

The friend looked at the couple and smiled. ‘It 
is ridiculous, certainly,’? he remarked. “ Why 
havn’t they sense enough to keep these little love- 
passages for private occasions ?”’ 

« Clara, with all her silliness, used to be a right 
pleasant companion,” said Mears. “ But since this 
love affair between her and Fi®her, she has become 
intolerably dull and uninteresting. She doesn’t care 
a fig for anybody but him, and really appears to 
think it a task to be even polite to an old acquaint- 
ance 1 don’t think she has cause to be quite so 
elated with her conquest as this comes to; nor to 
feel that, in possessing the love of a man like Fisher, 
she is independent of the world, and may show off 
the indifference she feels to every one. Fisher is 
clever enough, but he is neither a Socrates nor a 
saint.” 

*‘ He will suit her very well, I imagine.” 

“Yes; they will make a passable Darby and Joan, 
no doubt. Still, it always vexes me to see people 
who pretend to any sense acting in this way.” 

‘“‘T think it is more her fault than his.”’ 

‘So do 1. She has shown a disposition to bill 
and coo from the first. At Mangum’s party, last 
week, she made me sick. I tried to get her hand 
for a dance; but no. Close to the side of Fisher she 
adhered, like a fixture, and could hardly force her 
lips into a smile for any oneelse. The gipsy! I ’d 
punish her for all this, if I could just hit upon a 
good plan of doing it.’’ 

‘* Let me see,”’ remarked the friend, dropping his 
head into a thoughtful position, “can’t we devise a 
scheme for worrying her a little? She is certainly 
a fair subject. It would be fine sport.” 

« Yes, it would.” 

‘«« She evidently thinks Fisher perfection.” 

«Oh yes! There never was such a man before. 
She actually said to Caroline Lee, who was trying 
to jest with her a little, that Fisher was one of the 
most pure-minded, honorable young men living.” 

«Oh dear !”’ 

“Jt is a fact.” 

* Was she serious ?”’ 


“Yes, indeed! Serious as the grave. Caroline 
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was laughing to me about it. Nearly every one 
notices the silliness of her conduct, and the weak- 
ness she displays in forever talking about and prais- 
ing him.” 

‘I would like to run him down a little when she 
could overhear me, just for the fun of the thing.”’ 

“So would I. Capital! That will do, exactly. 
We must watch an opportunity, and if we can get 
within ear-shot of her any time that she is by her- 
self, we must abuse Fisher right and left, without 
appearing to notice that she is listening to what we 
say, or, indeed, anywhere near us.’’ 

“Right! That's the very thing! 
capital fun.’’ 

Thus, the thoughtless young men, meddling them- 
selves in a matier that did net concern them, de- 
termined upon a very questionable piece of folly 
All that they said of the lovers was exaggeration 
It was true that they did show rather more prefer- 
ence for each other in company than just accorded 
with good taste ; but this, while it provoked a smile 
from the many, irritated only the few. 

Clara Grant, notwithstanding the light manner in 
which the two yoang men had spoken of her, was 
a girl of good sense, good principles, and deep feel- 
ing. She had been several times addressed by 
young men before Fisher offered his hand; but, with 
all their attractions, there were defects about them, 
which her habits of close observation enabled her 
to see, that caused her to repel their advances, and 
in two instances to decline apparently very advan- 
tageous offers of marriage. In the integrity of 
Fisher's character, she had the most unbounded con- 
fidence; and she really believed, as she had said 
to Caroline Lee and to others, that he was one af 
the purest-minded, most honorable young men living. 

Judge, then, with what feelings she overheard, 
about half an hour after the plan to disturb her peace 
had been formed, the following conversation be- 
tween Mears and his companion, carried on in low 
tones and in a confidential manner. She was sit- 
ting close to one side of the folding-doors that com- 
municated between the parlors, and they were in 
the adjoining room, concealed from her by the half- 
partition, yet so close that every word they uttered 
was distinctly heard. Her attention was first ar- 
rested by hearing one of them say— 

“If she knew Fisher as well as I do.” 

To which the other responded— 

«Yes; or as well as I do. But, poor girl! it 
isn’t expected that she is to know everything about 
It is better that she 


It will be 


young men who visit her. 


should not.” 
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«Still, I am rather surprised that common report 
should not have given her more information about 
Fisher than she seems to possess.”’ 

*“Soam Il. But she ’ll know him better one of 
these days.” 

‘I "ll warrant you that! Perhaps to her sorrow ; 
though | hope things will turn out differently from 
what they now promise. Don’t you think he is 
pretty well done with his wild oats ?” 

“Possibly. But time will tell.” 

“ Yes, time proves all things.”’ 

Some one joining the young men at this point of 
their conversation, the subject was changed. Greatly 
amused at what they had done, they little thought 
how sad the effects of their unguarded words would 
be. 

Five minutes afterwards, the young man named 
Mears, curious to see how Clara had been affected 
by what he knew she must have heard, moved to 
another part of the room in order to observe her 
without attracting her attention. But she had left 
the place where she was sitting. His eye ranged 
around the room, but she was nowhere to be seen. 

“I ‘m afraid we’ve hurt Clara more than we in- 
tended,”’ he said, rejoining his friend. ‘She has 
vanished.”’ 

“Ah! Where’s Fisher?” 

“He ’s at the other end of the room.”’ 

“ We didn’t say anything against the young man.”’ 

« Not in particular. We made no specifications. 
There was nothing that she could take hold of.’ 

“No, of course not. But I wonder what is going 
to be the upshot of the matter ?”’ 

“ Nothing very serious, I apprehend.’’ 

“No. I suppose she will go home and cry her 
eyes half out, and then conclude that, whatever 
Fisher may have been, he’s perfection now It’s a 
first-rate joke, isn’t it ?’’ 

Clara Grant had not only left the parlors, but soon 
afier quietly left the house, and alone returned to 
her home. When her lover, shortly afterwards, 
searched through the rooms for her, she was no- 
where to be seen. 

“Where is Clara?” he asked of one and another. 
The answer was— 

‘«T saw her here a moment since.”’ 

But it was soon very apparent that she was no- 
where in the rooms now. Fisher moved about un- 
easily for half an hour. Still, not seeing her, he 
became anxious lest a sudden illness had caused 
her to retire from the company. More particular 
inquiries were made of the lady who had given the 
entertainment. She immediately ascertained for him 
that Clara was not in the house. One of the serv- 
ants reported that a lady had gone away alone half 
an hour before. Fisher did not remain a single mo- 
ment after receiving this intelligence, but went 
direct to the house of Clara’s aunt, with whom she 
lived, and there ascertained that she had eome 
home and retired to her room without seeing any 
of the family. His inquiry whether she were ill, 
the servant could not answer. 
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«Have you seen anything of Clara yet ?’’ asked 
the friend of Mears, with a smile, as they met about 
an hour after they had disturbed the peace of a 
trusting, innocent-minded girl, “just for the fun of 
it.” 

« | have not,” replied Mears. 

“ Where ’s Fisher ?” 

‘‘He s gone also.’ 

«Ah, indeed! I’m sorry the matter was taken 
so seriously by the young lady. It was only a 
joke.”’ 

‘* Yes. 
known it.” 

On the next day, Fisher, who had spent a restless 
night, called to ask for Clara as early as he could 
do so with propriety. . 

‘She wishes you to excuse her,”’ said the serv- 
ant, who had taken up his name to the young lady. 

«Is she not well?” asked Fisher. 

«« She has not been out of her room this morning. 
I don’t think she is very well.” 

The young man retired with a troubled feeling at 
his heart. In the evening he called again; but 
Clara sent him word, as she had done in the morn- 
ing, that she wished to be excused. 

In the mean time, the young lady was a prey to 
the most distressing doubts. What she had heard, 
vague as it was, fell like ice upon her heart. She 
had no reason to question what had been said, for 
it was, as far as appeared to her, the mere expres- 
sion of a fact made in confidence by friend to friend, 
without there being an object in view. If any cne 
had come to her and talked to her after that manner, 
she would have rejected the allegations indignantly, 
and confidently pronounced them false. But they 
had met her in a shape so unexpected, and with so 
much seeming truth, that she was left no alterna- 
tive but to believe. 

Fisher called a third time; but still Clara de- 
clined seeing him. On the day after this last at 
tempt, he received a note from her in these, to him, 
strange words :— 


That was all; and she ought to have 


« Dear Sm: Since | last met you, ] have become 
satisfied that a marriage between us cannot prove a 
happy one. This conclusion is far more painful to 
me than it can possibly be to you. You, I trust, 
will soon be able to feel coldly towards her whose 
fickleness, as you will call it, so soon led her to 
change her mind; but a life-shadow is upon my 
If you can forget me, do so, in justice to 
As for me, I feel that—but why should | 
say this? Charles, do not seek to change the reso- 
lution I have taken, for you cannot; do not ask for 
explanations, for I can give none. May you be 
happier than I can ever be! Farewell. 

“ Ciara.” 


heart. 
yourself. 


«« Madness!’’ exclaimed Charles Fisher, as he 
crumpled this letter in his hand. “Is there no faith 
in woman ?”’ 

He sought no explanation; he made no effort to 
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change her resolution; but merely returned this 
brief answer— 

‘‘Clara, you are free.”’ 

It was quickly known among the circle of their 
friends that the engagement between Fisher and 
Clara had been broken off. Mears and his friend, it 
may be supposed, did not feel very comfortable 
when they heard this. 

“I didn’t think the silly girl would take it so seri- 
ously,’’ remarked one to the other. 

“No; it was a mere joke.” 

‘« But has turned out a very serious one.”’ 

“ T guess they ’ll make it up again before long.”’ 

«1 hope so. Who would have believed it was in 
her to take the matter so much at heart, or to act 
with so much decision and firmness? I really think 
better of the girl than I did before, although I «pity 
her from my heart.” 

“ Hadn't we better make an effort to undo the 
wrong we have done ?” 

“ And expose ourselves? Ohno! We must be 
as still as death on the subject. It is too serious an 
affair. We might get ourselves into trouble.” 

“True. But I cannot bear to think that others 
are suffering from an act ofemine.” 

“Tt is not a pleasant consciousness, certainly. 
But still, to confess what we have done would place 
us in a very awkward position. In fact, not for the 
world would I have an exposure of this little act of 
folly take place. It would affect me in a certain 
quarter—where, I need not mention to you—in a 
way that might be exceedingly disagreeable.” 

‘¢] didn’t think of that. Yes, I agree with you 
that we had best keep quiet about it. I’m sorry; 
but it can’t be helped now.” 

And so the matter was dismissed. 

No one saw Clara Grant in company for the space 
of twelve months. When she did appear, all her 
old friends were struck with the great change in her 
appearance. As for Fisher, he had left the city 
some months before, and gone off to a southern 
town, where, it was said, he was in good business. 

The cause of estrangement between the lovers 
remained a mystery to every one. To all questions 
on the subject, Clara was silent. But that she was 
a sufferer every one could see. 

‘I wish that girl would fall in love with sonj- 
body and get married,’’ Mears remarked to his 
friend, about two years after they had passed off 
upon Clara their good joke. “Her pale, quiet, suf- 
fering face haunts me wherever I go.” 

“So doI. Who could have believed that a mere 
joke would turn out so seriously?” 

“TI wonder if he is married yet?” 

“It’s doubtful. He appeared to take the matter 
quite as hard as she dves.”’ 

«Well, it ’s a lesson to me.” 

‘«« And to me, also.”’ 

And, with this not very satisfactory conclusion, 
the two friends dropped the subject. Both, since 


destroying, by a few words spoken in jest, the hap- 
piness of a loving couple, had wooed and won the 
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maidens of their choice, and were now married. 
Both, up to this time, had carefully concealed from 
their wives the act of which they had been guilty. 

After returning home from a pleasant company 
one evening, at which Clara was present, the wife 
of Mears said to him— 

** You did not seem to enjoy yourself to-night. 
Are you not well ?”’ 

** Oh yes; I feel quite well.’’ returned Mears. 

“ Why, then, did you look so sober ?”’ 

, ‘I was not aware that I looked more so than 
usual.”’ 

“You did, then. And you look sobernow. There 
must be some cause for this. What is it, dear?” 

Mears was by no means ignorant of the fact that 
he felt sober. The presence of Clara distressed him 
more, instead of less, the oftener he met her. The 
question of his wife made him feel half inclined to 
tell her the truth. After thinking for a moment, he 
said— 

“T have felt rather graver than usual to-night. 
Something brought to my recollection, too vividly, 
a little act of folly that has been attended with seri- 
ous Cconsequences.”’ 

His wife looked slightly alarmed. 

“{t was only a joke—just done for the fun of the 
thing; but it was taken, much to my surprise, seri- 
ously. I was innocent of any desire to wound ; but 
a few light words have made two hearts wretched.” 

Mrs. Mears looked at her husband with surprise. 
He continued— 

“You remember the strange misunderstanding 
that took place between Clara Grant and young 
Fisher, about two years ago ?”’ 

“Very well. Poor Clara has never been like 
herself since that time.’’ 

‘‘ T was the cause of it.”’ 

‘You !”’ said the wife, in astonishment. 

“Yes. Clara used to make herself quite con- 
spicuous by the way she acted towards Fisher, with 
whom she was under an engagement of marriage. 
She hardly saw anybody in company but him. And, 
besides, she made bold to declare that he was about 
as near to perfection as it was possible for a young 
man to come. She was always talking about him 
to her young female friends, and praising him to 
the skies, 
then reported, much to the amusement of young 
men to whose ears they happened to find their way. 
One evening, at a large party, she was, as usual, 
anchored by the side of her lover, and showing off 
her fondness for him in rather a ridiculous manner. 
A young friend and myself, who were rather amused 
at this, determined, in a, thoughtless moment, that 
we would, just for the fun of the thing, run Fisher 
down in a confidential undertone to each other, yet 


Her silly speeches were every now and 


loud enough for her to héar us, if a good opportunity 
for doing so offered. Before long, we noticed her 
sitting alone in a corner near one of the [olding- 
doors. We managed to get near, yet so as not to 
appear to notice her, and then indulged in some 


light remarks about her lover, mainly to the effect 
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that, if his sweetheart knew him as well as we did, 
she might not think him quite so near perfection as 
she appeared todo. Shortly afterwards, I searched 
through the rooms for her in vain. From that night 
the lovers never again met. Clara refused to see 
Fisher when he called on her the next day, and 
vhortly afterwards requested him, in writing, to re- 
lease her from her marriage contract, without giv- 
ing any reason for her change of mind.” 

“Henry,” exclaimed Mrs. Mears, her voice and 
countenance expressing the painful surprise she felt, 
‘“why did you not immediately repair the wrong 
you had done ?” 

“How could I without exposing myself, and 
causing perhaps a serious collision between me and 
Fisher ?”’ 

“You should have braved every consequence,”’ 
replied Mrs. Mears, firmly, “ rather than permitted 
two loving hearts to remain severed, when a word 
from you would have reunited them. How could 
you have hesitated a moment as to what was right 
todo? But it may not be too late yet. Clara must 
know the truth.” 

‘Think what may be the consequence,” said 
Mears. 

‘Think, rather, what have been 
quences,”’ was the wile’s rep'y. 

It was in vain that Mears argued with his wife 
about the policy of letting the matter rest where 
it was. She was a woman, and could only feel 
how deeply Clara had been wronged, as well as the 
necessity for an immediate reparation of that wrong. 
For more than an hour she argued the matter with 
her husband, who finally consented that she should 
ree Clara, and correct the serious error under 
which she had been laboring. Early on the next 
day Mrs. Mears called upesthe unhappy girl. A 
closer observation of her face than she had before 
made revealed deep marks of suffering. 

* And all this ‘ for the fun of it!’ ’”’ she could not 
help saying to herself with a feeling of sorrow. 
After conversing a short time with Clara, Mrs. 


the conse- 


Mears said— 

“ T heard something, last night, so nearly affecting 
your peace, that I have lost no time in seeing you.” 

“ What is that?’’ asked Clara, a flush passing 
over her face. 

«“ Two years ago you were engaged in marriage 
to Mr. Fisher ?”’ 

Clara made no reply, but the flush faded from her 
face and her lips quivered slightly for a moment. 

«From hearing two persons who were convers- 
ing about him make disparaging remarks, you 
were led to break off that engagement.”’ 

The face of Clara grew still paler, but she con- 
tinued silent. 

« By one of them | am authorized to tell you that 
all that they said was in mere jest. They knew 
you could hear what they said, and made the re- 
marks purposely fur your ear, in order to have a 
little sport. They never dreamed of your taking it 
so seriously.”’ 
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A deep groan heaved the bosom of Clara; her 
head fell back, and her body drooped nervelessly. 
Mrs. Mears extended her hands quickly and saved 
her from falling to the floor. 

«* This, too, ‘ for the fun of it!’ ’’ she said to her- 
self, bitterly, as she lifted the inanimate body of the 
poor girl in her arms, and laid it upon the sofa. 

Without summoning any of the family, Mrs. Mears 
made use of every eflort in her power to restore the 
circle of life. In this she was at last successful. 
When the mind of Clara had become again active, 
and measurably calm, she said to her— 

‘‘ Tt was a cruel jest, and the consequences have 
been most painful. But I trust it is not yet too late 
to repair the wrong thus done, although no com- 
pensation can be made for the suffering to which 
you, have been subjected.”’ 

“It is too late, Mrs. Mears—too late!” 
Clara, in a mournful voice. 

“Say not so, my dear young friend.” 

But Clara shook her head. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Mears strove earnestly 
to lift up her drooping heart. The calmness with 
which she had been able to bear the destruction of 
all her hopes, because,there had seemed an ade- 
quate cause for the sacrifice she had made, was all 
gone now. There had been no adequate cause for 
the sacrifice. Her lover was as excellent and hon- 
orable as she at first believed him to be, and she 
had cast him off on the authority of a heartless jest. 
To all that her friend could say, she had but one re- 
ply to make— 

‘Tt is too late, now !” 

“Not too late, I trust,’’ said Mr. Mears, a good 
deat disturbed by his wife’s relation of her inter- 
view with Clara. ‘I must ascertain where Fisher 
is, and write to him on the subject. Did she say 
anything that led you to believe that she recog- 
nized the voices of the persons whom she heard 
Do you think she suspects me in the 


replied 


conversing ? 
matter ?”’ 

“ [ do not think she does.” 

‘* So much the better.”’ 

The effect upon Clara of the information she had 
received was very serious. Deeply as she had 
been afflicted, the consciousness of having done 
M@ht in refusing to marry a man who was destitute, 
as she had accidentally discovered, of virtuous 
principles, sustained her. But now it was revealed 
to her that he was as excellent as she had at first 
believed him, and that she had been made the vic- 
tim of a pleasant joke! There was no longer any- 
thing to hold her up, and accordingly her spirits 
completely forsook her, and in less than two weeks 
she was seriously ill. 

The news of this deeply disturbed Mr. Mears, who 
had written to Fisher, and was waiting impatiently 
for an answer. 

“I am afraid we have made the matter worse,”’ 
he said to his wife, who. on returning from a visit 
to Clara, reported that, so far from improving, she 
was too evidently sinking, daily. “If Fisher 
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distress there, but the marks of patient, yet hopeless 
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should have entered into another engagement, or, ; 
if his pride has taken fire at being thrown off on suffering. 
what may appear to him such slight grounds, I | One day she sat alone, in a dreamy, musing state, 
really tremble for the consequences.” with a book lying upon her lap. She had been try- 

« Let us hope for the best,’’ returned Mrs. Mears, ing to read, but found it impossible to take any inte- 
‘as we have acted for the best. It was plainly our rest in the pages over which her eyes passed, while 
duty to do as we have done. On that subject I ; her mind scarcely apprehended the sense. Some 
have no doubt.” } one opened the door; but she did not look around. 

Two more weeks of painful suspense and anxiety { The person, whoever it was, remained only for a 
passed. Clara did not improve in the I@ast. Mrs. } moment or two, and then withdrew. In a little 
Mears called to see her every few days, but dared while, the door opened again, and some one entered 
not venture to tell her that her husband had written and came towards her with the tread of a man. She 
to Fisher. She was afraid to fill her mind with this started to her feet, while her heart gave a sudden 
hope lest it should fail, and the shock prove too se- bound. As she turned, her eyes fell upon the form 
vere. But, even as it was, life seemed to be ra- of her long absent lover. For an instant, perhaps 
pidly ebbing away. longer, she looked into his face to read it as the in- 

At length there came a change. Nature rallied, dex of his heart, and then she lay quivering on his 
and life flowed, though feebly still, in healthier cur- bosom. 
rents through the veins of Clara Grant. In a week A few wecks later, Clara became the bride of 
from the time this change took place, she was able { Charles Fisher, and left with him for the South. 
to leave her bed and sit up for a few hours each Neither of them ever knew the authors of the wrong 
day. But all who looked into her young face were { they had suffered. It was better, perhaps, that in 
grieved at the sight. There were no deep lines of this they should remain ignorant. 

So much “ for the fun of it!” 
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‘¢ The Lord shall make bright clouds, and give them showers of rain.’’ 





THE season is approaching when soft showers Precious, then, to the spirit should be the assur- 
will call from the brown earth tender grass and ance that the Lord will make bright clouds. How 
flowers, weaving a robe of beauty which will en- should we miss their moving shadows from the 
dure until the winds of Autumn revisit the earth. uplands and the meadows, and from the glittering 
Bright clouds will come, noiselessly sailing through streams! Did you ever stand in the woods—not 
the ethereal ocean, and, with their forms and hues dense enough to hide the distant landscape—when 
of loveliness, awaken a wish in the thrilled bosom a cloud came between you and the sun, and all, save 
of the lover of Nature to be, like them, rovers the spot where you reposed, was flooded with golden 
among all things bright and beautiful. light? If you have, the vision comes back, and the 

I love to lie down of a clear Spring day, when heart-thrill, to which no words do justice. 
the air is fresh and fragrant, and watch the clouds The showers of rain in the Spring-time are not 
pile themselves in threatening masses, or slowly the least lovely among the changes of the natural 
dissolve and disappear. They move up from behind world. They fall tenderly upon the springing grass 
the distant hills—their silver edges bright, but not and budding wild-flowers, and their silvery clashing 
dazzling—borne on the wings of the wind to the has a music of its own. Sometimes, their accom- 
zenith, changing but still beautiful, never reposing paniment is the lightning and the thunder-peal, and 
but seeking the horizon, and at last disappearing, to sometimes they full before the very eye of the sun 


which pierces them and renews upon the clouds the 
tinted bow of promise. They come in the morning, 
and hush the matin song of the birds; they fall at 
noon, and send the plough-boy from his toil to the 
protection of the cot; they visit the parched earth 
at eve, and moisten it after the fervent kissing of 
the sun; and in the hushed and holy night they 
tread softly, lest they awaken the sleepers whom 
they come to bless. 

How the young leaves and the blossoms glisten 
after their baptism in the pure element! The breezes 
come and shake the heavy drops from their edges, 


be succeeded by a long train as fair, as fragile, and 
as unresting as themselves. 

No words can paint the wondrous, ever-varying 
beauty of the clouds. They pluck the rainbow’s 
hues for their adorning ; they glow, sometimes, like 
floods of molten gold; they weave themselves into 
fantastic forms; they open the very heart of their 
blackness for the moon to shine throfgh and touch 
the whole with glory; and when the parched earth 
calls to them, they answer with blessed and refresh- 
ing showers, and the trees and the blossoms and the 
hearts of men rejoice : ¢ 
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and the earth takes them to its bosom and yields 
them back, in added strength and beauty, to her 
Floral children. No drop of all the multitudinous 
showers that fall is lost in the great laboratory of 
Nature. Each one has its mission, and performs 
it, though often wrought out beyond our wisest 
thoughts. What do these soft showers upon the 
bare mountain-tops, where no flower looks to them, 
and no blade of grass springs up for a covering? 
The waters lie there until a strong wind bears them 
away, or they find a pathway down the rugged 
sides and join the rivulets, which gleam like silver 
threads in the sunshine, and swell the river sources. 
Then they flow through cultivated fields ard by the 
dwellings of the happy, tili at last the broad ocean 
takes them to its bosom, and they mingle with its 
world of waters. Are their journeyings ended here ? 
Oh no! they rise again upon the invisible element, 
and again sweep over continents, mountains, and 
rivers, sometimes pausing over some far-off ocean 
isle, and scattering healing from its borders, and 
sometimes hovering over the deserts, but gathering 
up their skirts and yielding no rain. 

With all lovely things and precious, let us hence- 
forth number the clouds of heaven. We shall not 
love less the shell that lays its rose-lip beside the 
foaming waters, the beauty and the music of the 
summer birds, the insects’ hum and the sound of 
falling water, the spirit-melody of the human voice, 
the subdued soul-light of the eye, “ the infinite mag- 
nificence”’ of the stars, and the wild majesty of the 
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mountain land. 
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The dull gray mass which sometimes bonnets our 
vision may indeed suggest gloomy thoughts ; but 
the mingling of cloud and sunshine is all joyous 
and beautiful. With what uninterrupted and grace- 
ful motions they glide through the infinite space 
above us! How rapturous, and at the same time 
calming and elevating, are the thoughts they suggest 
to us, and from the fever of life the soul seems to 
cast itself upon their vapory forms, and flee away 
and be at rest! 

Very beautiful are the morning, the noon, and the 
evening clouds, with their background of serenest 
blue, and their edges of gold, silver, scarlet, or pur- 
ple. Sometimes they pile themselves up, as if pre- 
paring a throne for the monarch of the day, and 
again their rugged outline seems like mountain 
summits, shattered by the storms of centuries ago. 
Sometimes they are so light and fleecy, one would 
imagine a breath might scatter them, and we think 
to see them fade while we gaze; and in a few 
hours, perhaps, the storm-king summons his forces, 
and the hills are black with shadows, and the fierce 
lightning rends the vapory mass, and the heavens 
and the earth seem meeting in the terrible conflict. 
Peace, the burden of the angels’ song, soon suc- 
ceeds the rush of the storm, and, as the darkness 
rolls away, all things seem to rejoice, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate. 

Thanks from the depths of an adoring spirit, that 
the Lord has made and will make bright and beau- 
tiful clouds ! r 
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I saw a child, a fairy child, 

Playing midst the flowers wild; 
* Beautiful and bright was she— 
Beautiful and full of glee. 
All the morning hour she sang, 
While the air responsive rang, 
Now the birds sing, and the flowers 
Blossom gayly in the bowers; 
Come, sweet sisters, come with me, 
Gathering flow’rs o’er vale and lea.’’ 


All the merry morn she strayed 
Over flowery hill and glade, 

With her sisters kind and true. 
Neath the skies so warm and blue, 
Gathering green leaves and flowers, 
In the sunny fields and bowers; 
Singing still her childish song 

As she ‘‘ gayly tripped along ;"’ 
Singing to the wand’ ring breeze, 
Or the merry birds and bees; 
Singing as if grief’s surprise 
Ne’er might dim her little eyes. 


But, ere morn had passed away, 
Clouds o’erveiled the face of day, 
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And the skies, that erst had smiled, 
Now grew frowning, dark, und wild; 
While the rain, with mournful sound, 
Pattered loudly on the ground ; 

And the young child wept aloud 
When she saw the fearful cloud 
Sweeping through the skies so bright, 
Veiling the warm sun from sight. 


But not long the young child wept— 
Swiftly by the dark cloud swept; 
Far adown the west it rolled, 

And its edge was tinged with gold ; 
While the rainbow’s gorgeous dyes 
Spanned the overarching skies, 

And the young child saw it there 
Hanging in the charméd air— 

And she cried aloud in glee, 

‘* See the flower-cloud, sisters, see !"? 


So, when Sorrow’s clouds are near, 
And thy soul is filled with fear ; 
When thou seest each joy depart 
That hath cheered thy trusting heart ; 
May Hope, shining o’er life’s sea, 

Be a flower-cloud unto thee!’ 

















THE APRIL GARLAND. 


AN EASTER OFFERING. 


BY KATE BERRY. 


Come, dearest, lay aside your work; away with 
both book and needle ; let us go forth into the bright 
sunshine on this balmiest, clearest, sweetest of April 
mornings. The warm, mild air, the biue sky, the 
odor of the early flowers, the song of the lately- 
returned birds, all chide us for lingering within these 
dull walls, and in sweetly persuasive language of 
their own do summon us to give them welcome as 
heralds of the Spring. We will not venture yet into 
the woods to search for wild flowers ; for, on these 
April days of alternating shower and sunshine, such 
long excursions were neither safe nor pleasant. 
We wilf defer them, trusting that May-day will 
usher in a warmer month than is usuaily granted us 
in this backward, northern clime, and when such 
lengthened rambles can be undertaken without en- 
countering unlooked-for storms. 

For the present, hie we to the garden to gather 
what man’s stinted cultivation there offers for our 
acceptance. It is true that here are no great varie- 
ties; but they are precious and thrice welcome, 
these first blossoms, and while we enjoy their per- 
fection, the scarcely discernible buds of the hya- 
cinth. tulip, and star of Bethlehem, struggling above 
the loosened mould, shall bid us hope for more. 

Look! here are violets; and be careful as you 
tread, for I would not willingly see one of them 
crushed. They have not been idle through the 
long, dreary winter; for, see how they have spread 
themselves, at their own sweet will, all over this 
large bed, not content with the narrow border on 
which [ trained them the last summer. How bril- 
liant they are now in the sunshine! and how meek- 
ly they lift their gold and purple heads to the lght ! 
[ never look at the violet without fancying it a face, 
almost human in expression, which speaks to me, 
too, and in such appealing tones! It seems to say, 
“TIT am lowly and helpless; protect me,’ and it 
turns its head so trustingly upwards, that 1 should 
grieve to see even one meek blossom destroyed by 
a careless touch or step. 

Observe how carefully that skillful gardener is 
removing some of the plants to a more congenial 
spot among their floral companions of other names. 
Very tenderly, with his great, stout hands, does he 
convey his little burden to a fitter situation. I do 
believe that such a man is a poet; for, though he 
cannot frame a stanza, and may not write or even 
read poetry, so called, he has it in his heart. We 
will gather a bunch of these violets; for in a single 
blossom their fragrance cannot be appreciated. 
Fasten such a cluster in your girdle, or put it in a 
glass by your work-table or desk; you may forget 








it while your mind is on the employment of your 
fingers ; but that most delicate of odors will float 
around you like an actual presence—an ange! mani- 
festation, making your labor cheerful and your 
thoughts pure and holy. I can but faintly describe 
such an emotion, though I have felt it a thousand 
times. 

Here are the daffodils, raising their golden petals 
in the midst of a mass of pointed green leaves. 

What! did I hear you say that you do not admire 
the daffodil, it is so stiff and yellow? Slight it not, 
I beseech you. It is yellow, indeed, and so is often 
the sunset sky, both painted by the brush of Nature, 
that never puts on a color amiss. 

Besides, the daffodil is connected with my most 
childish, earliest experiences of spring, and is to me 
ever a welcome comer. Shall I 
your mind with a moral lesson of deeper import? 
Permit me, then, to repeat some lines of one of 
those sweet old English poets, addressed to this 


associate it in 


decried flower— 


‘‘ Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away 80 soon; , 
As yet, the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along, 


‘* We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or anything. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or, as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.”’ 


Well, you are softened, J perceive; so we will 
place these which you have already picked in the 
nosegay that we are about to make. Do not quar- 


“rel with me, either, for calling it a “nosegay ;’’ for 


I like that good old word in our mother tongue bet- 
ter than the newly-introduced French name of 
** bouquet.”’ 

And now for some jonquils, whose delicate straw 
color shall be a relief to the gayer-hued daffodils. 
We will not confine ourselves to the fully-expanded 
blossoms, but will gather a few buds also, to mingle 
with their maturer sisters, for they are so slender 
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end droop so gracefully on the stem, besides having 
a deeper tint, that vanishes as they unfold, as to 
make them rival the first in beauty. 

Next come the blue bells, of which there are 
seores, and we will intersperse them unsparingly 
among our daflodils and jonquils. But what shall 
we du to obtain some green leaves? These long, 
verdant spikes of the daffodil are appropriate enough, 
and they must be plentifully bestowed on our nose- 
gay. Siill it lacks the grace which can only be 
supplied by the undulating outline of those leaves 
which we must wait for May to produce. 

Do not ask me to resort to my geraniums, for I 
have a fancy to-day that no green-house plants shall 
share the honors of these children of the free air and 
earth. Let us search more closely, and perhaps Na- 
ture, ever bountiful and kind, will gratify our wish. 

Yes, here is a treasure, and a goodly portion of it 
shall be secured before it is destroyed by the spade. 
For this trailing chickweed is a most saucy little 
jatruder, and the careful gardener will not long 
suffer it to flourish. But are they not beautiful, 
although springing from what is only a weed, these 
star-like blossoms, so small and white? They are 
as perfect in every part as the largest, stateliest 
flower that grows. The long stems covered with 
green leaves wil! so well suit our purpose that we 
shall place them thankfully among our flowers, and, 
being better than our hopes, we must remain con- 
tent with these ; for the present not desiring any- 
thing more luxuriant. Kneel down with me to pick 
them, for as yet they kiss closely mother earth; and 
do not be troubled either at a soiled dress or these 
numberless little scarlet-colored insects that start 
up beneath our fingers. 1 fancy, by your shudder, 
that you think them too much like spiders to be 
admired; but let me beg you to examine one with 
attention, and you cannot fail to be struck with its 
minute but exquisite perfection. As the small crea- 
tures run off on all sides, would you not suppose 
that a child had broken its toral necklace, and the 
severed beads were scattered at our feet ? 
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We imve been so occupied with our flowers that 
we have not yet observed the more animated at- 
tendants of the Spring. There is a butterfly waver- 
ing among those low shrubs—most fitting visitant ; 
and watch it now as it soars up towards Heaven in 
the light of this sweet season. W hata proper idea 
of the ancients it was to make the butterfly an em- 
blem of the immortal soul! and how thought-sug- 
gestive to see it at this time, when not only the 
church, but all nature, speaks of the Resurrection, 
which she now devoutly commemorates. 

And let us listen to the varied and joyous strains 
of the birds. They have not all arrived in our 
northern clime, neither. are they yet in full song. 
But we can distinguish the soft musical trill of our 
favorite sparrow, and the gay notes of the robin. 
Hark! what noisy chattering is that which almost 
drowns the sound of our voices? It proceeds from 
a company of blackbirds that have just alighted on 
yonder apple tree, and you can clearly see their 
sable plumage as they cluster on the, leafless 
branches. 

It is well that we have improved this hour of 
early sunshine; for, see, there is a cloud arising, 
and on my face I feel a drop of rain. Another and 
another; now we have an April shower. So let us 
hurry to the house, where we will put our flowers 
in a vase on the window-ledge, and on the morrow 
we will be up early to catch, with them, the first 
‘vernal light’’ of the blessed Easter morning. 

Once more in-doors, we will recall our favorite 
hymn on the flowers, of which, just now, the con- 
cluding verses come instinctively to my mind— 


** In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 


** And with child-like, credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 

Emblems of the bright and better land ”’ 





On! lady, touch that lute again, 
Swept by thy fairy fingers; 
It breathes a spirit-stirring strain 
That in my bosom lingers, 
Like angel whisperings, which the night 
Brings in her dreams, by starry light. 


Thy heart is breathing on the string— 
For, oh! such witching pleasure 
The hand alone could never bring, 
Though sweet the languid measure 
As dew distilled on Hermon’s top, 
With heaven itself in every drop. 


THAT LUTE AG 


AIN! 


A. TURNER. 


For every note thy fingers strike, 
Within my bosom thrilling 

Heart-chords awake, and tremble like 
Dove’s drooping pinions, filling 

The dreary cage of iron fate 

That bars its bosum from its mate 


But, oh! touch not thy lute again— 
Withhold thy rosy fingers— 

For, with that melancholy strain, 
Around my memory lingers 

The thought that I must speak to you 

A last and sad, though fond, Adieu. 

















THE CAVE OF EIGG: A LEGEND OF THE HEBRIDES. 


BY MRS. 


** A tale of the times of old! 


PART I. 


Era, forming one of the Hebrides on the western 
coast of Scotland, presents a rocky precipitous 
shore, seeming in some places to be inaccessible, 
except to the clanging sea-fowl screaming and 
clamoring around the almost perpendicular sheets 
of naked rock, against which the sea rushes and 
roars with terrific grandeur. There are also many 
vast caverns opening wide their gloomy jaws, as if 
to swallow up the heavy unbroken seas as they 
come sweeping on, and huge fragments of granite, 
bathed by the booming waves, are heaped around 
in, wild sublimity. 

This island, in feudal time, was the scene of a 
most fearful tragedy—of a vengeance. almost too 
horrible to be accredited to human agency. It is 
perhaps a melancholy proof that, when goaded on 
by revenge and hatred, men sometimes lose their 
humanity and become demons. The precise date 
of this event has not come down to us, although it 
is supposed to have occurred as early as the thir- 
teenth century, when these islands were under the 
dominion of the kings of Scotland, and governed 
each by their own petty chieftains. 

The inhabitants of Eigg were a wild, lawless 
race, consorting with hordes of pirates infesting the 
neighboring countries; and although the narrow 
sounds which separate these rocky isles abounded 
with the finest salmon, and some sections in the in- 
terior presented rich tracts for cultivation, yet these 
rude men, preferring rapine to peaceful industry, 
subsisted by petty depredations upon their neigh- 
bors of the adjacent isles. True, many of these 
neighbors were no less rapacious than the men of 
Eigg, and fully indemnified themselves for any 
grievances suffered at their hands. But there were 
others whose chiefs, themselves of a more noble 
race, maintained a higher standard of government, 
and however barbarous and rude their highest at- 
tainments might appear to us of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they were certainly far superior to their 
savage neighbors of Eigg, Mull, Rum, &c. 

The Isle of Skye, one of the richest and most 
romantic of the Hebrides, was ruled at that time by 
the proud chieftain Alister McLeod, who, in his 
sea-girt castle of Dunvegan, towering from the top- 
most crag of a precipitous mass of rocks which 
overhung the boiling sea, bid defiance alike to the 
power of his foes and the fury of the elements. 

Between McLeod and Donald McDonald, the 
chieftain of Eigg, the most inveterate hatred exist- 
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The deeds of days of other years.’’—Ossian. 


ed. With McDonald, this hatred raged with all the 
fury of the ocean tempest, and was as immovabie 
and deep-seated as the rocks which girdled his do- 
minions. Many times bad the vengeance of the 
chief of Skye worked dreadful havoc upon the fol- 
lowers of McDonald for their aggressions ; but so 
far from subduing, it only roused a new spirit of 
malice, venting itself in various wicked deeds upon 
the inhabitants of Skye, though sure of a direful 
return from the outraged chieftain. 

The chief of Eigg had one daughter. Fair and 
beautiful was Ulla as the flower we sometimes see 
lifting its timid head within the deep fissures of the 
rocks, exciting our wonder how so frail a thing 
could there unfold its delicate petals. In an evil 
hour this fair maiden of Eigg won the love of Mal- 
colm, the only son of the haughty chieftain McLeod. 

Cradled like a young eaglet in his rocky eyrie, 
the ceaseless dirge of the ocean his lullaby, and his 
sweetest music the wild clamor of the sea-gulls 
sweeping around the towers upon the wings of the 
tempest, Malcolm sprang from his nurse’s arms a 
hero. Danger was to him a pastime. Among all 
the daring sons of the isle none could equal Mal- 
colm. He loved to scale the giddy crag, wreathed 
in the spray of the wind-tossed billows, in search 
of the sea-mew’s nest; to steer his fearless bark 
through perilous siraits with the foam of the break- 
ers surging around him; and to launch within the 
dark cavern’s mouth upon the blackening waves, 
on whose surface perhaps no other hand had dared 
to bend the pliant oar. 

The Isle of Eigg presented a bolder scope for his 
adventuresome spirit than almost any other of these 
western islands; and, heedless of the feud existing 
between his father and its chief, and as reckless 
of danger from pirates or revengeful islanders, Mal- 
colm, manning his light craft with a few of his 
faithful clansmen, would boldly steer along the in- 
hospitable coast, where 


* All is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone.’’ 


Sometimes anchoring beneath a frowning precipice, 
he would spring upon some jutting crag, and, leap- 
ing from rock to rock and over deep chasms, plant 
his foot at length upon the stunted heather. 

It was upon one of these hazardous expeditions 
that Malcolm, steering his boat within a narrow 
inlet or loch which suddenly presented itself, found 
he had unawares approached that part of Eigg 
which might be considered the only habitable sec- 
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tion of the island on the eastern slope of the Scuir- 
Kigg, a remarkable ridge of high rocks, like a ca- 
mel|’s back, running through the centre of the island. 
The rocks here became less precipitous, shelving 
gradually down to a beach of fine white glittering 
sand, and down their craggy sides beautiful cas- 
cades came leaping and tumbling in snowy foam 
to lose themselves in the waters of the loch. A 
few of the rude boats of the islanders were moored 
at a little distance along the shore, and, further in, 
their miserable dwellings were seen scattered over 
the bright green holms, while propped, as it were, 
upon the camel’s shoulder stood a rude stone struc- 
ture called the Castle of Duntulm, the residence of 
the chief Donald McDonald. No living soul was 
to be seen ; the boats were idly rocking in the surf, 
and, but for the thin blue smoke curling from these 
cabins, one might have deemed the island deserted. 

Malcolm now resolved to land and view the 
strength of an enemy who, however inferior to the 
proud chieftain of Skye, still had the power to an- 
noy him as a gnat may harass the lordly lion. 
Springing to the shore, therefore, and clearing with 
little difficulty the loose fragments of rocks scat- 
tered upon the beach, he soon found himself within 
a little glen of surpassing beauty, through which a 
bright stream ran murmuring. The rocks gradu- 
ally receding from the shore, opened the view into 
various holms, some of a deep green verdure, others 
covered with the purple heather, here and there 
diversified by small copses of underwood. Through 
one of these inviting openings Malcolm pursued his 
way, when suddenly his ear caught the sound 
of music, mingled with the cheerful and happy 
laughter of female voices. Here, then, was some- 
thing to arouse the curiosity of our young adven- 
tarer—music and the voice of woman ! 

Pursuing the sound, he soon came in view of a 
party of young girls dancing on the soft heather to 
the music of a small clairshach, or Scottish harp, 
lightly touched by another of these mirthful maid- 
ens. Malcolm was not one to turn away without 
reaping some advantage from a scene at once so 
charming and so unexpected; therefore, lifting his 
bonnet from his dark clustering locks, the young 
chieftain, with a smile in his eye, and a merry but 
courteous salutation on his lip, gracefully advanced 
towards the mirthful eircle. The music ceased as 
the song of a frightened bird. Like startled fawns, 
the timid lassies gazed for a moment upon the 
youthful stranger, and then, turning, would have 
swiftly fled the spot. But the gallant Malcolm 
‘was not to be so defeated. What arguments he 
made use of to detdin them it matters not, since 
they were irresistible. The maidens paused, blushed, 
laughed, and then suffered themselves to be seated 
upon the soft heather, where, at the feet of Ulla 
McDonald, and gazing up into her deep blue eyes, 
Malcolm related how, landing from his little galley, 
he had wandered from the shore, and, guided by the 
ravishing melody of their voices, bent his fortunate 
steps thither 
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The chief of Eigg, with his followers, probably 
less than a hundred mea, as the entire population 
of the island did not at that time exceed two hun- 
dred souls, left that morning on one of their preda- 
tory or piratical expeditions, which were often ex- 
tended along the coast of England and Wales, 
leaving, meanwhile, upon the island a few old men, 
the women and children, as its sole inhabitants. 

McDonald was a hard, stern man, one who de- 
lighted not in innocent sports or pastimes. Those 
midnight orgies, when the walls of Duntulm rang 
with wild shouts of wilder revelry, when chieftain 
and vassals, alike given over to savage debauchery, 
hesitated not at deeds which demons might shame 
to own—these were the only scenes, apart from the 
battle and the chase, which delighted the soul of 
McDonald. 

One feeling alone humanized the soul of the chief- 
tain. It was his love for his daughter. , He knew 
she was very fair to look upon, and he feared that, 
in some unlucky hour, she might attract the eye 
of that lawless piratical horde who not only landed 
fearlessly upon his shores, but whom he also feast- 
ed in his halls. Ulla was therefore seldom allowed 
to leave the seclusion of her own apartment, which 
was situated in one of the highest towers of the 
castle, overlooking a scene of wild sublimity, and 
which the chief had contrived to adorn with many 
rare articles from foreign lands, obtained from the 
spoils of pirates. 

Here, then, in her lonely turret, pursuing such 
occupations and amusements as her limited oppor- 
tunities afforded her, did the life of the beauteous 
Ulla glide peacefully on until that luckless hour 
when, released from the strict surveillance of her 
father, she had stolen from the gloomy walls of 
Duntulm to breathe the pure air of heaven, and, 
with a few of her chosen companions, wander at 
will through the romantic purlieus of the island— 
that luckless hour when the eyes of young Malcolm 
first rested upon her beauty ! 

Never had Malcolm looked upon so fair a crea- 
ture as Ulla. Her loveliness was of that character 
which could soonest attraet his noble and daring 
nature; for it spoke fo himm of helplessness, and 
seemed to demand’ protection. Her companions, 
with their Hebe-like forms, their bright healthy 
cheeks, and the mischievous glances shot from their 
sparkling eyes, might win his transient admiration 
or tempt him to a mirthful frolic, but would pass 
away from his thoughts with the morrow’s sun. 
But Ulla—Ulla with her sweet and tranquil brow, 
Ulla with tresses so soft and golden falling from a 
little cap or snood of pale blue velvet, and in their 
sunny luxurianece half shading her beautiful profile, 
Ulla with the faintest tinge of the rose upon a com- 
plexion so purely transparent that each violet vein 
was clearly traced, Ulla with those large tender 
eyes whose liquid beauty the deep blue heavens 
at noonday alone could match—stirred at once the 
depths of his soul and bound him captive. Nor 
was the fair Ulla unmoved by the gallant and hand- 
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rome youth at her feet; those dark eyes flashed 
into her heart with electric power, while his man- 
ners and language, so much more polished than 
characterized the halls of Duntulm, excited her 
wonder and admiration. 

Alas, that they ever should have met—that brave 
young chieftain and the fair Ulla! In that one brief 
interview their fate was sealed: they loved—and to 
love was death! The chief of Skye would sooner 
behold his gallant son, in all the freshness and pro- 
mise of youth, stretched at his feet a lifeless corse, 
than see him wed the daughter of his foe, the law- 
less chieftain of Eigg; and he, that stern, savage old 
man, with his own hand, would have hurled his 
lovely child from the highest tower of Duntulm, and 
yielded up her mangled body to the birds of the air, 
rather than give her in marriage to the son of Mc- 
Leod, his bitter foe! 

The sun was already flashing its golden rays 
athwart the rocky summit of the Scuir-Eigg, and 
the sea-birds wheeling to their nests amid the bee- 
tling crags, and yet Malcolm seemed incapable of 
breaking the enchantment which held him at the 
feet of Ulla Her companions, withdrawing them- 
selves to a little distance, eyed roguishly the evi- 
dent abstraction of the youthful pair, and chatted in 
low, subdued voices upon the merits of the stranger. 
And still Malcolm lingered, and still the maiden 
listened with heightened bloom and downcast eye, 
until warned too surely by the fast-gathering shades 
of evening, they parted ; but with a promise to meet 


again. 


PART II. 


Anp now rocking upon the waters of the loch was 
the light boat of Malcolm daily seen, while the 
young chieftain roamed with Ulla over the green 
hoilms, or, seated upon some tall cliff overlooking 
this wild scene of ocean and of rock, of high barren 
mountains and fertile vales resting between, would 
point to the distant towers of Dunvegan, and, with a 
lover’s eloquence, dwell upon the time when he might 
hail her as their beauteous mistress ; for with all the 
confidence of youth, whose past no chilling disap- 
pointment has clouded, whose futzre is gilded with 
the bright beams of hope, did Malcolm believe that 
all which might now seem to bar his union with 
the lovely Ulla would soon be removed, even as a 
brilliant sun and an unclouded heaven succeed the 
most violent tempest. What though the storm of 
hatred warred within the breasts of Skye’s haughty 
chieftain and the wild lord of Eigg, was there not 
power in love and beauty to calm its fury? How 
could his father resist the beauteous Ulla? And 


would not McDonald gladly claim alliance with the 
powerful chieftain McLeod? Thus reasoned the 
ardent Malcolm—thus believed the confiding Ulla. 
But one day, afar off against the blue sky, a few 
dark specks were seen upon the heaving ocean. 
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Ulla turned pale as she pointed them out to her 
lover. Her heart, for the first time, owned a pre- 
sentiment of evil. 

Nearer and nearer over the foam-crested billows 
came the boats, and rounding the rocky point of 
Rum, stood direct for Eigg, the banner of its chief 
floating from the foremost galley, while, echoing 
from cliff to cliff amd across the quiet waters of the 
little loch, sounded the wild strain of the ‘« McDo- 
nald’s Gathering.”’ 

Ulla held out her hand to Maleolm— 

«“ Fly, Malcolm, fly! In his wrath my father is 
terribie! Should he find thee here—thee, the son 
of his enemy, though alone and defenceless—no 
mercy would stir his bosom or change thy doom of 
death. Fly, then, ere it be too late !”’ 

‘But for thee, sweet Ulla,” cried Malcolm, his 
eye kindling as he spoke, “ I would dare the chief 
of Eigg to mortal combat—but for thee, defy alike 
his power and malice; for Malcolm never yet 
turned his back upon a foe. Yet for thy sake, dear 
one, I go, soon i trust to proffer that alliance which 
thy father dare not spurn. Meanwhile, dearest 
Ulla, let me not be denied the sight of thy beauty, 
fair as the sunbeam; let me hear sometimes thy 
voice, sweet as the morning wind among the 
branches. Every night my little bark shall lie at 
the foot of yon high cliff, which even the boldest of 
thy father’s vassals deem inaccessible. If from thy 
chamber thou canst safely steal away, place a light 
within the window of thy turret, and I will meet 
thee here—here, dearest Ulla, in this spot where 
first we met.” 

The maiden gave a hurried assent, for the boats 
came on with the speed of race-horses. Then, for 
the first time folding her to his heart and imprinting 
a kiss upon her snow-white brow, Malcolm was 
gone. Fleet as the wind were the footsteps of Ulla 
as she fled towards her gloomy prison of Duntulm. 
She crossed its rude portals, and ascending to her 
turreted chamber, with throbbing bosom and tear- 
ful eye, sought to descry the boat of her lover. 

It is there; yes, she sees it skimming lightly as 
the wing of the sea-fowl across the waters of the 
sound, to where arose the glittering cliffs of Skye 
like vast columns, their summits resting in the 
clouds. Malcolm is safe; but the heart of Ulla is 
heavy with grief. 

She sees her father’s galleys swiftly approach ; 
they reach the shore. The women and children 
with glad shouts receive the returning islanders, 
and the shrill bagpipe proclaims their welcome. 
The chief, amid the shouts of his people, now 
springs to the shore, and Ulla trembles and turns 
still paler as she sees him approach the castle. 
Then, bidding one of her maidens bear on her harp, 
she too hastens to meet her father, so stern even in 
his kindest moods. 

True to their tryste did the lovers meet within 
that little glen, heaven’s canopy radiant with burn 
ing stars above them, and their sighs mingling with 
the midnight moan of the surging billows. 
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And when were these stolen interviews of min- 
gied joy and sorrow to have anend? When might 
Malcolm boldly claim the hand of the lovely Ulla ? 

Alas! this might never be; for his father, that 
proud chieftain, listened scornfully and in anger to 
the petition of his son. What, the noble race of 
McLeod seeking alliance with catarans and robbers 
both by sea and land! No; rather would he see 
his son struck down at his feet by the battle-axe of 
Eigg’s savage chieftain than to hail Ulla, though 
the fairest daughter of the isles, as the bride of Mal- 
colm, the future mistress of Dunvegan’s lordly 
towers! Not more immovable were the rocks on 
which those towers were based than the heart of 
McLeod ; and the waves which ceaselessly swept 
around them had no more power to move them 
from their ocean depths than had the entreaties of 
Malcolm to stir the iron will of their chief. 

The meetings of the lovers therefore now became 
less frequent; for the young chieftain was closeiy 
watched, and spies set over his footsteps that he 
might no more approach the dangerous presence cf 
the maiden of Eigg. Yet still, night after night, the 
signal light gleamed from the turret of Duntulm, and 
the timid Ulla, shrinking from her own light foot- 
steps, would steal from the castle and seek in doubt 
and hope the place of meeting. There, wrapped in 
her mantle, seated upon the dark gray stone, her 
eyes anxiously turned to the spot where the form 
of her lover was wont first to meet her straining 
gaze, and the night wind lifting her tresses from 
her cold cheek, would she await his coming; and 
if, alas, he came not, she would still linger, still 
hoping, until the first rays of light played over the 
mountain summits, then sad and weary regain her 
chamber to weep over her disappointment. And 
oh, how the heart of Malcolm loathed the bondage 
which restrained him from her beloved presence, so 
faithfully, as his own heart assured him, keeping 
her tryste in that lonely glen! And he would have 
struck to the earth the faithful servants of his fa- 
ther, who dared thus to do the bidding of their lord 
against him—him, their future chief—only that, by 
seeming to yield a passive obedience, he might more 
easily obtain the accomplishment of his wishes. 

In the mean time, it appears that Denald Mc- 
Donald had committed some flagrant outrage upon 
the rights of one of the Earls of the Orkney Isles, 
and, to indemnify himself against the threatened ven- 
geance, had boldly offered him the hand of his 
daughter in marriage—a proposition which was at 
first met with scorn and derision by the earl. That 
McDonald, the petiy chieftain of a small insignifi- 
cant island, a ruler over a mere handful of savages, 
should presume upon such a treaty! Why, the 
affront was deemed even beneath his anger by the 
proud Earl Ranald of Kirkwall! 

Yet so loud was the chief of Eigg in extolling the 
exceeding loveliness of his daughter, which his fol- 
lowers, with many oaths, also confirmed, that, 
curious to behold one calling forth such extravagant 
praise, and somewhat sated, maybe, with the tame 





beauty of the Kirkwall ladies, the earl agreed to 
suspend all hostilities until he should visit the 
castle of Duntulm, and view for himself those lauded 
charms. 

Upon an appointed day, accordingly, the nume- 
rous galleys of Earl Ranald, their banners flying, 
and the shrill music of the pipes sweeping over the 
water, were seen standing across the sound of 
Rum, and anchoring within the little loch of Eigg, 
the only accessible harbor the island afforded. 
Here the earl was received with rude hospitality by 
the chief of Eigg, and conducted with his kinsmen 
and followers to the castle. 

Unsuspicious of her father’s motives, Ulla ar- 
rayed herself at his bidding in her most becoming gar- 
ments, and, with a sad heart, was !ed forth by the 
exulting chief as a lamb to the sacrifice, to grace 
the feast prepared in honor of his guest. 

Never, perhaps, had she looked more lovely, and 
the earl could not suppress an exclamation of won- 
der and pleasure, as his eyes first rested on the fair 
young creature nestling like a dove so timidly by 
the side of her father, the gigantic McDonald. He 
found the praises, to which he had listened disbe- 
lieving, but faint in comparison with the actual 
charms of the island maid. His heart exulted, and 
his eyes turned passionately upon the blushing girl, 
whom his rude gaze affronted, when he reflected 
she was his by her father’s vow—his by his own 
superior power to make her so. 

And McDonald, keenly eyeing the ear! as he pre- 
sented his daughter, saw at once that the victory 
was his, and that the charms of poor Ulla had not 
only secured him safety from his. late aggressions, 
but gained, perhaps, the future co-operation of the 
most powerful earl of the Orkneys in various 
schemes he had in prospect. 

Gladly would Earl Ranald have made Ulla his 
bride that very hour, so captivated was he by her 
beauty. Summoning the chief to a private confer- 
ence, he attested his readiness to accept the prof- 
fered hand of his daughter; and, suspicious of 
treachery on the part of his host, he vowed he 
would not weigh anchor from Eigg without bearing 
away the beauteous Ulla as his bride. 

Nothing loth, the chief assented, and the morrow 
was accordingly appointed for the nuptials. 

It was in vain for the victim, the wretched Ulla, 
to weep or implore! It was in vain she bathed her 
father’s feet with tears—vain she besought him to 
have mercy upon her, and not give her to one whom 
she could never love! But no mercy had that stern 
chieftain. What to him was love ?—a bubble in the 
mouths of silly maidens! What were her tears ?— 
any glittering bauble would turn them to smiles! 
What to him was her happiness ?—what even her 
life when weighed against his plans—his ambitious 
schemes ? 

With an oath, he pushed his kneeling child away, 
and sternly bade her prepare to wed Ranald of Kirk 
wall on the morrow. There was no alternative ; 
she must be the bride of the earl or of death! 
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‘Of death rather!’ thought the unfortunate 
maiden, as she left the presence of her cruel parent. 

Once more the signal light, like a star, beamed 
from poor Ulla’s turret. What must have been the 
feelings of the maiden when, with a trembling hand, 
for the last time she placed it there—that beacon 
of love and joy! For, should Malcolm that night 
fail in his attempt to reach the isiand, then her fate, 
like that twinkling taper, whose rays had so often 
sent happiness to the heart of her lover, must be 
for ever lost in the silence and darkness of the 
grave! Waiting until the last sound of the mad 
revel below had ceased, and the inmates of the 
castle sunk in the stupor of inebriety, Ulla, pale and 
trembling, once more sought that little glen hal- 
lowed by the vows of pure and faithful love. 

The night was gloomy. The clouds, heavy with 
the threatened tempest, rolled their black shadows 
across the heavens, through which the moon vainly 
struggled to emit her light. No sound was heard 
save the chafing of the waves over their rocky bed, 
or, perhaps, the dismal clang of the sea-fowl herald- 
ing the coming storm. The footsteps of Ulla fal- 
tered, and scarce could her trembling limbs sustain 
her as she drew near the spot, so great were her 
apprehensions lest Malcolm should not appear. 

Yet happiness almost despaired of—joy, now that 
it is certain, more than her fainting heart can bear! 
He is already there; and, as he catches the gleam 
of her white garments through the surrounding 
gloom, flies to meet her, and once more Ulla is 
pressed to the faithful heart of Malcolm! 

Stern and silent in his despair, Malcolm listens 
while she reveals her sad fate—tells him, in lan- 
guage broken by grief, that, by the stern will of her 
father, she will to-morrow be forced into the arms 
of Ranald, Earl of Kirkwall! Then almost fearful 
was the storm of passion in the soul of the young 
chieftain. What, Ulla, his own, his beautiful Ulla, 
the bride of another! No! sooner would he plunge 
vith her from the summit of yon dizzy crag into 
the boiling sea below, and end at once their sorrows 
with their lives! Together they could welcome 
death, but not live to endure the agony of separa- 
tion. 

But there was yet an escape from a fate so dread- 
ful—there was yet a way to secure their happiness ; 
and that was in flight. True, the attempt would be 
hazardous in the extreme; but what will not true 
love dare for the possession of its object ? 

In a short time, Malcolm had revelved and ma- 
tured a scheme, of the success of which his san- 
guine nature permitted no doubt. 


PART III. 


It was now the month of November. 

Cold and cheerless dawned the marriage day. 
The sky was overcast with gloomy clouds, and the 
wild winds roared and shrieked dismally around the 
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walls of Duntulm; but Earl Ranald aroused him- 
self betimes, and hurried on board his galley to pre- 
pare it for the reception of its beauteous freight. 

The hour of noon was that appointed for the nup- 
tials, as the priest who was sent for to perform the 
ceremony from Iona (one of the neighboring isles, 
celebrated for its religion and its learning even so 
early as the sixth century, when the rest of the 
kingdom was buried in barbarism) could not be ex- 
pected to arrive sooner. 

In the mean time, a scene of reckless hilarity 
was presented both within and without the castle. 
In the open area in front, large fires were kindled, 
around which the Eiggmen and the merry Orkney 
sailors danced and shouted with noisy merriment; 
while in the rude stone hall were assembled the 
kinsmen and friends of the chief in their holiday 
garb, together with those of Earl Ranald, who had 
accompanied him from Kirkwall, while, above the 
roaring of the wind and the shout of the revelers 
without, sounded tke shrill pibroch of the clan. 

The board was spread—the entertainment intend- 
ed to comprise both the morning meal and dinner. 

According to the custom of the times at a mar- 
riage feast, Earl Ranald himself ascended the turret 
stair and craved admittance at the fair hands of his 
bride. 

Radiant in her beauty, Ulla herself opened the 
door. There was an unusual brilliancy in her eyes, 
and a brighter glow on her cheeks than was wort 
to rest on her complexion so dazzlingly fair; and 
as she stood there in her pure white garments, with 
her golden tresses floating loosely over her fair 
shoulders, the earl almost expected she would 
vanish like some beautiful spirit from his sight. 
Taking the hand she passively extended to him, the 
happy, exulting bridegroom conducted her to the 
hall, where her presénce was greeted by a loud 
murmur of applause. 

As she er tered, Ulla cast one quick, eager glance 
around, and then suffered the earl to seat her by his 
side, although she trembled violently and the rich 
bloom on her cheek was fast yielding to a mortal 
paleness. Had Malcolin’s plan then failed? Was 
she, indeed, doomed to become the bride of Earl 
Ranald? Was there, alas! no hope? Such were 
the dreadful thoughts which agitated her bosom. 

At this moment, a little band of strangers craved 
shelter at the custle from the approaching storm, 
stating themselves to be voyagers from the main 
land of Scotland upon an expedition through the 
islands, and, having heard much of the famed cav- 
erns of Eigg, had come thither for the purpose of 
exploring them. 

In unwonted good humor, the chief bade them 
welcome, and told them to sit down and make mer- 
ry with the rest; for that his daughter, the fairest 
maiden of the isles, was that day to wed with the 
noble Earl of Kirkwall. At this announcement, one 
of the strangers, whose dress and bearing seemed 
somewhat superior to those of his companions, grace- 
fully saluted Ulla, and lifting a flagon from the well- 
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spread board, first quaffed to the health of the fair 
bride, and then courteously bowed around the as- 
sembly. 

It was well that the attention, not only of the earl, 
but of the chief, was so much drawn to these unex- 
pected guests for the moment, or the agitation of 
Ulla would certainly have led to suspicion, if not 
betrayal ; and when at length Earl Ranald, in right 
of his situation, ventured somewhat familiarly to 
address the now blushing maiden, the hand of Mal- 
colm (whom we must recognize in the gallant 
stranger) involuntarily sought the hilt of his dagger, 
and but fora well-timed ruse on the part of his com- 
panions, would assuredly have rendered discovery 
unavoidable. 

A shout without now announced the arrival of 
the priest. A quick glance was interchanged be- 
tween the lovers; and then Ulla, in a low voice, 
addressing the earl, unged some necessary prepara- 
tions as an apology for ashort absence. The earl 
seemed greatly disposed to accompany her; but 
earnestly entreating him not to do so, she softly 
glided from the hall. Ina few moments, Malcolm 
also disappeared, his exit unobserved in the general 
confusion, or, if noticed, not considered at all 
singular. 

And now the noise and merriment increased, and 
none were louder in the revels than the stranger 
guests. Stories were told, jests were passed, the 
music sounded its merriest notes, and laugh and 
song mingled in one wild scene of gayety. Even 
the earl was unconscious of the rapid flight of time. 
Nearly an hour had passed since Ulla left the hall, 
yet he could have sworn she had not been gone fif- 
teen minutes, when suddenly a kinsman of the 
chieftain rushed in, breathless with speed, exclaim- 

“Haste, haste, Earl Ranald, your bride is stolen 
awa’! The bark of the ravisher is already passing 
the Skerry-vohr! Haste!’ 

“ Ha! there is treachery here, then! Vile dog, 
I expected this!’’ exclaimed Earl Ranald, drawing 
his sword and rushing upon the chief of Eigg. 

With a blow from his heavy broadsword, the en- 
raged chieftain struck the weapon of the earl from 
his hand. 

“Would you stop to bandy words with me, in- 
stead of pursuing your bride! Ho, men of Eigg, 
haste, man the boats, pursue, lose not a moment! 
You, Donald, sweep around the point of Mull; you, 
Alick, cross to Kum, steer for the eastern shore ; 
and you, Earl Ranald, if you would win your bride 
again, bear all sail for the main land. And ha! 
now I bethink me, where are our guests? Now, 
by St. Columba, we are betrayed !”’ 

The rage of the chief was terrible as, rushing 
from the hall, in tones of thunder, he bade his men 
pursue and bring back the slaves, alive or dead. 

All was now confusion. While the men flew 
hither and thither, in obedience to the orders of Mc- 
Donald, the women tossed their arms wildly, utter- 
ing loud wails for the stolen bride. Some hastened 
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to cast off the boats in pursuit of the fugitives, while 
foremost the galley of Earl Ranald, bending to the 
sweeping blast, the black seas rushing over her 
deck, dashed like a mad thing before the gale, which 
was now every moment increasing. 

In the mé/ée, the companions of Malcolm thought 
to secure their escape to their boat, rocking among 
the dangerous shoals of sunken rocks shelving down 
from the Scuir-Eigg. Already they had scaled the 
precipitous ridge, and were rapidly making their 
dangerous descent, now hanging from some jutting 
crag, now leaping over deep chasms, the spray of 
the billows almost blinding them, and the roar of 
the maddened waves thundering in their ears. The 
last descent was accomplished, and, breasting the 
boiling surf, they had nearly reached the boat, when 
their escape was suddenly cut off by a band of 
Eiggmen, who rushed upon them. 

They fought like lions; but, at length, overpow- 
ered by numbers, stunned by brutal blows, the 
blood streaming from many wounds, they were 
bound hand and foot and conveyed to the castle, 
where they were thrown down into a corner of the 
court-yard like brute beasts packed for the butchers’ 
shambles, to await the return of thé chief. 

Far out upon the raging sea, like a thing instinct 
with life, bearing the fate of two devoted beings, 
the little bark of Malcolm bore bravely on, now rid- 
ing the top of the mountain waves, now plunging 
adown the huge black gulfs, as it were, iato the 
very depths of the ocean; on, on, trembling, reel - 
ing, dashes the little boat. Once around yonder 
rocky headland, and they are safe ; for there rides a 
stranger ship from England, waiting to bear the 
lovers to her own beautiful land. 

Alas! that headland they were not destined to 
reach ! 

For now the boats of the pursuers are fast gain- 
ing upon them ; and first the galley of Earl Kanald 
plunges past them, half buried in the foaming waves, 
then, quickly changing her course, bears down like 
some huge bird of prey upon the little bark; while 
the boats of the Eiggmen, with their chief standing 
bare-headed at the prow of the foremost, his gray 
locks sweeping to the wind, follow close behind. 
A wild shout, which echoes even above the roaring 
of the blast, proclaims the fate of the unhappy fugi- 
tives. 

They are taken, and, loaded with curses and bit- 
ter taunts, borne back to the castle. 

No language can do justice to the fury of McDo 
nald, when, in the abductor of his daughter, he dis- 
covered the son of his bitterest foe, McLeod, of 
Skye. Even his kinsmen and followers shrank ap- 
palled as they listened to such terrible oaths, and 
witnessed the storm of passion. 

No ray of pity shed its softening light o’er his 
savage soul, as, seizing the wretched Ulla, the pale- 
ness of death upon her marble brow, her garments 
wet with the spray of the ocean clinging to her deli- 
cate limbs, and her mournful gaze still fastened 
upon her lover, he dragged her to the side of Earl 
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Ranald, and bade the priest perform his office. It 
was, indeed, a refinement of cruelty, even in the 
presence of Malcolm, thus to fhake his Ulla the 
bride of another! Fate could have naught in store 
to equal the bitter anguish of that moment; neither 
torture nor death itself could now appal his soul. 

No sooner was this unhallowed rite consummated 
than, bearing off his insensible bride, Earl Ranald 
immediately set sail for the Orkneys. Then Me- 
Donald, bidding his myrmidons seize the young 
chieftain, they bore him with savage yells to imme- 
diate death. In a few moments, all that remained 
of that brave and noble youth was a lifeless, mu- 
tilated corse ! 

This done, the chief of Eigg hastened to complete 
his vengeance upon the unfortunate kinsmen of 
Malcolm, who, young and ardent like himself, had 
so generously volunteered to share in an adventure 
fraught with so much danger, and which was des- 
tined to terminate so fatally. First stripping them 
of their clothing, and shockingly maltreating their 
persons, their tongues were slit with red-hot knives, 
and then, chained to the dead body of the young 
chief, they were cast into a worthless boat and set 
adrift upon the stormy ocean. 

“Go now,” cried the chief—“ go find your mas- 
ter, and bid him see how Skyemen are entertained 
by the chief of Eigg !” 

As if guided by an unseen hand, the boat with its 
appalling freight kept steadily and safely on over 
the storm-tossed billows towards the coast of Skye. 
Some fishermen, overtaken by the storm, were just 
nearing the shore, when their attention was attract- 
ed by the drifting boat, and steering for it, they 
were struck with horror at the spectacle it present- 
ed. They recognized at once the body of their be- 
loved young chieftain, and, although so cruelly 
mutilated, they also discovered in those other bleed- 
ing, helpless beings, who still breathed, the near 
kinsmen of McLeod. 

The dreadful tidjags soon spread ; and a long pro- 
cession of the islanders, men, women, and children, 
with shrieks of woe and loud lamentations, bore the 
remains of their young chief to Dunvegan. 

The grief of the aged McLeod at first stunned 
even the desire for vengeance on the murderers of 
his son. But the more terrible was the revulsion 
from this overwhelming sorrow. His own, his 
brave, his noble boy, the hope of his aged years, 
thus foully slain! With deep and bitter oaths, he 
vowed he would exterminate the race of McDo- 
nald, sparing neither sex nor age; and with a nume- 
rous force did the chief of Skye now bear down 
upon Eigg. 

But McDonald had already anticipated the ap- 
proach of the foe; and, knowing it was vain to 
compete with numbers more than double the whole 
population of the island, had recourse to stratagem. 

Among the numerous caverns with which Eigg 
abounds, there was one which was known only to 
the chief himself, and this cavern he had long de- 
termined upon as a means of escape in an emer- 





gency like the present. It was situated about mid- 
way the island, its mouth or entrance being hidden 
by an impetuous fall of water plunging down the 
overhanging mass of rocks. This entrance was so 
very narrow that but one person could at one time 
pass through ; but this effected, it soon opened into 
an area of some two hundred feet. 

To this cave, then, did the chief of Eigg, with 
every living soul upon the island, hastily betake 
himself. 

The boats of the enemy swiftly approached ; and, 
like bloodhounds scenting their prey, did the Skye- 
men spring upon the shore, headed by McLeod. 

But they found no one. Not a human being met 
their infuriated search. Again and again they ex- 
plored every part of the island; but in vain. It 
was evident that, fearing the vengeance of McLeod, 
the inhabitants, with their chief, had left the island. 
Setting fire to the castle, therefore, and the surround- 
ing dwellings, McLeod and his followers retreated 
to their boats. But it was now near night, and, in 
the mean time, so dense a fog had arisen that it 
was impossible to steer with any safety from the 
shore, through the dangerous rocks and shoals 
with which they were surrounded. They there- 
fore concluded to remain where they were until 
morning. 

During the night, there was a fall of snow, and, 
with the dawn of day, the island appeared shrouded 
as with a winding-sheet, while the smoke of the 
smouldering ruins hung like a funeral-pall above 
it. 

The chief of Skye, unwilling to lose his prey, re- 
solved upon making another search through the 
island, and landed accordingly with his men. They 
had not proceeded far when, upon the surface of 
the pure white snow, they found the fresh track of 
a man’s foot! This discovery was hailed with a 
shout; for it proved the foe were yet upon the 
island. Eagerly now did they pursue the track 
until it was lost in the foam of the torrent. 

The entrance to the cave was soon discovered, 
while the shouts of the invaders were answered by 
a yell of defiance from within. 

To make egress through the narrow opening 
would be certain death, as but one person could at 
the same time pass through. McLeod therefore 
called upon the chief of Eigg to surrender himself 
and followers into his hands. This demand was 
met with shouts of derision. He then dared Mc- 
Donald to an equal combat; this was also received 
with defiance. 

Then did McLeod determine upon a horrible ven- 
geance ; although to effect it would require a labor 
herculean. To turn that powerful stream from its 
natural channel was the first thing to be accom- 
plished ; and the chief himself, with his men, began 
eagerly the stupendous undertaking with such rude 
implements as they could procure, either from their 
boats or amid the ruinsof the castle. Strengthened 
by revenge and hatred, in less time than could be 
deemed possible the work was accomplished, and 
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the stream which for ages on ages had jeaped over 
that cavern’s mouth, now spread itself out into a 


through which it had wound its way to the rocky 
precipice. 

Once more did McLeod call upon McDonald to 
surrender. It was answered by the same bursts 
of defiance, and such bitter, insulting taunts as well 
nigh maddened the chief of Skye. Then, bidding 
his men bring thither everything of a combustible 
nature which could be procured, he set fire to them 
at the mouth of the cavern. 

Unmoved by the shrieks of the females, or the 
cries of helpless infancy, the greedy flames were 
fast fed, until the deep silence of the grave assured 


| 
small lake, overflowing the pleasant green holm | 
2 
| 





McLeod the deed was done and his revenge com- 
pleted ! 

Thus did the whole population of Eigg meet their 
dreadful fate within that dark cavern, which is stil 
visited by the traveler. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Diary of a Voyage to 
the Hebrides and the Orkney Islands,’’ says :— 

“The rude and stony bottom of this cave is 
strewed with the bones of men, women, and chil- 
dren, being the sad relics of the ancient inhabitants 
of the island, two hundred in number, who were 
slain on the following occasion.’’ Sir Walter then 
relates a portion of the legend from which this 
sketch is drawn. 

No further record seems to have been made of 
the fate of the unfortunate Ulla. 





THE LONE 


BY P. A. 


Sap the sight to see her watching thus beside the open 
door, 

Gazing out upon the darkness—watching fondly as of 
yore; 

Listening deeply—gazing vaguel y—shuddering oft, lest 
it might be 

Buta pale and ghostly shadow, sent to swell her misery. 


Pale her angel face with weeping—weeping long, and 
all in vain; 

Bending low, o’ercome with sorrow, as the lilies in 
the rain : 

Dreaming vaguely of the moments when the sunshine 
warmly lay 

On the cottage of her childhood, in a valley far away. 


Now beneath the wreathing woodbine, in the sweet 
clematus’ shade, 

Where the airy-footed zephyrs hour by hour their wild 
pranks played, 

Mellow voices charmed the moments, as they gently 





stole away, 
And the balmy air was vocal with a fairy roundelay. 


Close beside this fairy bower, underneath the dappled 
shade, 

Just enwreathed within the branches, almost by the 
breathing maid, 

Rose a low and whispered ditty, from a voice all sil- 
very clear— 

Fell its dream-like waves of music gently on the maid- 
en’s ear. 


Then it rose in wierd-like cadence: swelled the min- 
strel’s soul with zeal, 

Whilst he told in owing numbers all the joy his heart 
did feel : 

**Oh! could I find!’’ and there he ceased—the music 
dicd away 





As gently as earth’s mystic sighs at close of summer 
day. , 
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Heaved her swelling bosom deeply—seemed a burden 


now to lay 

On her spirit’s airy pinions, that it might not soar 
away: 

She was sad, yet she was happy, for her heart was 
flooding o’er 


With emotion deeper, wilder, than e’er swelled her 
breast before. 


Played the balmy zephyrs lightly with the tresses of 
her hair, 

Whilst his poet soul was drinking in the hushed and 
charméd air ; 

For the minstrel stood beside her, gazing on her angel 
form, 

Musing on love’s purest pleasures, unalloyed by pas- 
sion’s storm. 


Sweet as sounds of holy vesper Yo the heavy laden 
soul, 

Or the sighs of summer zephyrs that o’er fields of 
beauty roll, b 

Fell the minstrel’s gentle pleadings on that blushing 
muiden’s ear ; 

For she knew a warm heart wooed her—that a loving 
one was near. 


But Time’s pinions weary never, he is ever on the wing; 

Little deemed the joyful maiden what the pang his 
flight would bring! 

Ere the spring of life had melted into summer’s golden 
hue, 

Hence the minstrel’s soul was summoned—gave he her 
his last adieu ! 


Sad it was to see her watching thus beside the open 
door, 

Gazing out into the twilight—watching fondly as of 
yore; 

Listening deeply—gazing vaguely—shuddering oft, lest 
it might be 

Buta pale and ghostly shadow, sent to swell her misery. 
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(Continued from page 159.) 
ACT IV. 


Scene [.—The library 1n Jupce Boxrton’s house. 
A table, covered with papers and books. JuvGE 
Botton, Dr. Marcrave, and Rev. Paut Gop. 
FREY. 


JupeE Botron. 

I’ve told you all Iknow. This little girl 
Was dead, and buried too, ere I returned. 
(To Dr. Marerave). You tended Isabelle: do you 

remember 
Aught of her illness? Was there cause to doubt 
The child that died was other than my ward? 
Remember, more than life—my fame, my peace— 
Rest on the issue of these questions. 


Dr. MarGRAveE. 
Strange 
It is; and, like the changes of a drama, 
Prepared to thrill our hearts—this tale you ’ve told. 
The child, when I beheld her first, was dying ; 
She hardly moved—and one long gasping breath, 
Closed with a sigh, was all ere she was gone. 


JupGE. 
Was she like Isabelle? You knew her well— 
With large, dark, lustrous eyes, like founts of light, 
And auburn hair, that fell in wavy curls 
Around a face as fair as pictured cherub’s— 
Was the dead child like her? 


Dr Marerave. 

I do remember 
I thought the little girl had altered strangely. 
But what these changes were, or why suggested, 
I cannot recollect. I only know 
That Madame Belcour whispered—“ She is gone !”’ 
And drew a muslin scarf, that lay at hand, 
Over the little face: and then she spoke 
Of her distress most feelingly, and how 
She grieved that Isabelle should die whilst you 
Were absent; and I strove to comfort her. 


JupGE. 
Never suspecting any fraud was played? 


Dr. MArGRAvE. 
Never. The child to me was one of those 
Small pearly drops that, from earth’s turbid stream, 
Fall softly in the sea of heavenly life, 
So like each other, we ne’er pause to note, 
More than in drops of dew, a difference. 
They come like hope, and vanish like a smile, 
Are treasured in the heart, and not the mind 








GopFrREY. 
Bless God for children! They are earth's salvation. 
Living or dead, they keep their angels near us. 
As butterflies that hover over flowers, 
The bright pure beings seek the bright and pure, 
These ministers of good will guard the child 


JupGE. 
How can I find her? Where begin the search ? 
The nurse went to the West, is all 1 ’ve learned. 
Where is the West? To me it seems world-wide. 
My faculties are paralyzed; my mind 
Wanders without a clue through devious ways, 
Like one benighted in a tangled wood, 
And fearing pit-falls near at every step. 
The moment I make public this sad tale, 
1 must resign my office till the matter 
Is fully known—till Isabelle is found, 
Or Madame Belcour’s story proved untrue. 


Dr. MaRGRAVE. 
Resign your office? Wherefore? None will say 
That you have wronged the child. 


JUDGE. 

Ay, ay, suspicion 
Will brand me as accomplice in the crime : 
I’ve had her wealth, and used it. 

Dr. MarGrave. 

Nobly, too. 
How many you ’ve relieved! What charities 
Owe their success to your beneficence ! 


JuDGE 
I held it as a duty to bestow 
A goodly poriion of the income thus. 
It came to me, as ’twere, by Providence; 
And I have never wished or sought to swell 
The capital, and used the interest all, 
As year by year it came. My salary, too, 
I’ve spent or given away; and now | stand 
Indebted to this little orphan girl ! 
Shall I retain my place, and see my name 
Classed in the list of bankrupts? Shall I sit 
To render judgment on a criminal, 
Perhaps a wretch who has some orphan wronged, 
Or who has smote his fellow-man for gain? 
Shall I sit there, and feel there might be one 
Who held me guilty too, would watch my words, 
Note every change of feeling in my face, 
And whisper to his neighbor—* Mark him now!” 
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I tell you, Margrave, Godfrey, I would toil 
[n any honest way—would pave the street, 
Or bear the porter’s load, before I'd give 
The enemies of Justice such a triumph. 
The man who holds the balance of the Law 
Should be above suspicion by the Law: 

I shall not be when once this tale is told. 


Dr. MARGRAVE. 
You wrong yourself. There ’s not an honest man 
But will believe in your integrity. 


JupcE. 
I am no cynic: I believe the world 
Has more of good than evil in its keeping. 
But on the sun are spots, and there are men 
Would blacken all its lustre if they could ; 
Owls, that love darkness as their element; 
Buzzards, that Jive on garbage ; birds of prey, 
That scent the blood of character afar, 
And gather to the feast that slander spreads. 
My enemy is specious, and will make 
Her falsehood seem like truth to many minds. 
She threatens me that she will work my ruin. 
As frightened bird, awakened from its sleep, 
Dashes its breast against the wire-screened lamp 
And dies—a victim seeking for the light— 
So do I seek, in vain, to find my way, 
So meet th’ impassive web of destiny. 


Rev. Paut Goprrey. 
Be calm, my friend; be comforted: there ’s hope 
You will not be o’erborne: the just shall triumph. 
Some clue will yet be found—some filament, 
Fine as a spider's web, if it be Truth, 
Will drag the tower of Error to the dust, 
And crush the builder too. Have faith—have pa- 
tience ; 
L’ve known a long-lost, long-lamented child, 
And lost more hopelessly than this, restored. 


, JupGE. 
Where? How? 


GopFrey. 

In the far West, in Illinois, 
A widowed mother lost her only child, 
A little daughter, hardly five years old. 
Had the dear cherub died within her arms, 
It would have been a mercy. She was lost! 
Like Proserpine, she wandered, gathering flowers, 
And near a tangled thicket was observed— 
And then was seen no more. How long we 

searched, 

Day after day, through the old lonesome woods! 
And near and far the people came in crowds : 
All business was suspended ; and there seemed 
Only one thought or care—to find the child. 


Dr. MarGRAveE. 
Tis good to know what feelings warm and pure 
Lie folded in the human heart, like seeds 
Of golden grain in mummy cerements wrapped ; 
And how these feelings germinate and bear 
Sweet flowers and holy fruit when waked to life, 
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And from their hard, dark, selfish feelings freed. 
You found the child? 


GopFReEY. 
Ah, no! we eould not find her, 
Nor any trace to show that living thing 
Had been around the spot where she was lost, 
Except an Indian arrow: this told naught : 
It might have lain for months unnoted there. 
And underneath a rose-bush we discovered 
A little doll—the plaything of the child— 
That she, girl-like, held as her dearest treasure ; 
And here, it seemed, had laid it down to rest. 
We found no other clue, and we returned 
Where watched the trembling mother—and she 
knew, 
By our deep silence, none could say the word, 
The search was over, and the child was lost! 
Oh! ’twas a scene of sorrow worse than death! 
Strong men, who, ’mid the battle’s cataract roar, 
The shout, the shriek, the cannon’s thunder; stood 
Unmoved as rocks ’mid snow-flakes, when they 
heard 
That mother’s wail, bowed down their heads and 
wept. 
Rough men who from the forest and the flood— 
The hunter and the boatman joined our search— 
These, deemed like savage natures, cold and stern, 
Were moved to woman’s tenderness, and went, 
With their bronzed, horny hands, to clasp her hand, 
And offer for another week their aid. 
*T was all in vain—the child could not be found. 


Juper. 
What! Never? 
GopFREY. 

Not with searching. Seven long years, 
Sweeping their changes like the restless sea, 
Had worn away the memory of the lost, 
Save when the pale sad mother crossed my path, 
Like wounded doe, the arrow in her breast, 
That only Time and Heaven’s love could remove. 
Seven years went by; and then a rumor came 
That farther on—beyond St. Anthony’s Falls— 
Some children of the whites had been redeemed 
From Indian thrall, and on a certain day 
Those parents who had mourned their children lost 
Might come and claim their own. The mother’s 

heart 
Was wild with joy when we began the journey. 
I was her guide—and on, and on we went, 
Through forests dark and prairies sown with flowers, 
Each alternation like the path of life : 
But when we neared the scene where doubt would 
end, 

Then terror, like a death-pang, seized her soul, 
And much { feared her death would close the scene. 


Juper. 
You found the child? 
Dr. MarGrave. 
You must have found the child; 
You would not else attempt to tell the tale: 
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*T were mockery to the soul to move it thus 
With hope, if ’twere in vain. 


GopFReY. 
I'll tell you all. 
The trembling mother on my arm [ bore 
Through crowds, that pressed around each captive’s 
place. 
Here was the disappointed seeker seen : 
And there a group in tearful thankfulness 
Told how the others sped. A mother there 
Had found her son—a boy when he was lost— 
A sullen, stubborn, savage youth he stood, 
Nor could be lured to look her in the face. 
The trembling mother on my arm recoiled 
In horror at the sight. I read her thoughts : 
Till then she had not dreamed that any change, 
Which savage life in seven long years might make, 
Could change her little Mary’s love. But, oh! 
The awful dread that thus her child might prove 
A savage, and reject her mother’s love! 


Dr. Marcrave. 
Ay, to the mother’s heart such change would prove 
The poisoned arrow of despair. Go on; 
I fain would seize the words before they ’re spoken. 


GopFREY. 

We came at last where a magnolia towered, 
Broad-leaved and crowned with flowers, the forest- 

queen ; 
Beneath its shadow thronged a savage group, 
Tn the full blaze of Indian ornament— 
Feathers, and beads, and wampum, all bedecked. 
They gathered round the widow of their chief, 
And by her side, and clinging to her hand, 
There stood a being like a Poet’s dream 
When Love and Spring together ruled the world. 
Her golden hair was one warm shower of curls, 
Kissing her dimpled shoulders ; arm and cheek 
Had borrowed from the sun a richer hue 
Than city life would love ; but, where her robe 
Fell off, her bosom showed a line of light 
So fair and pure, 1t seemed the seal of heaven, 
To prove that she was Christian in her heart. 
One look was all the mother’s soul required : 
«« My child! my child!” burst from her pallid lipsp— 
And she lay lifeless in my arms. ~ 


JupGE. 
Her child! 


Thank Heaven that she was found ! 


Dr. MARGRAVE. 
Did she remember 


Her mother’s face? 


GopFreyY. 
Let me go on by rule 
To the catastrophe. The mother fainted ; 
And, as she lifeless lay, her sWeet calm face 
Seemed to its youthful lineaments restored, 
As do the dead when first they sink to rest. 
Then from the crowd around a murmur broke— 
‘« Mother and child!’’ was said, for none could chouse 
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JUDGE. 








But note the wondrous likeness of the twain. 

The Indian mother uttered low her wail ; 

Her fawn-eyed charge glanced round unquietly 

While the interpreter explained to her 

How she was stolen from her mother’s home, 

And how she had been mourned. She did not move 

Then the pale mother rallied , hope had dawned— 

And she rose up, and from her mantle’s fold 

She drew the doll—the plaything of the girl 

When she was lost—and, with a trembling hand, 

She held xt towards her child, saying, “Mary! 
Mary!” 

*T was Psychius’ statue warming into life! 

As dormant thought was stirred, and memory 
showed 

That forest nymph her childhood’s haunts again, 

Arms, neck, and face were purple with the tide 

Of leaping blood, that seemed on fire@¥ithin ! 

Then wildly, with a cry like wounded bird, 

She rushed into her mother’s arms and wept! 





JupGE. 
O wondrous love! what ee are wrought 
By this, life’s holiest giftythe mother’s love. 
Are the twain living still ? 


GopFREY 

I trust they are. 
The wild-wood Hebe is a happy wife, 
Lovely and loved—almost too well beloved. 
And on the Sabbath, ere I left my home, 
She brought her first-born to the holy font, 
Her Mary ; and her mother, too, was there— 
Three Marys all as one—as orange tree 
Shows fruit, and flower, and bud. 

thought 

That she, the eldest, was the blest of all: 
Her happiness was like the bliss of Heaven, 
Through tribulations won and purified : 
And so, Heaven grant, may yours be yet, my friend 


And then | 


Dr. Marerave. 
It will be thus. We’ll trust to Time and Truth— 
The sun and moon of human destiny : 
The one drives back the clouds—the other shines, 
And all is light. 


GoprFrey. 
Ay, trust to Time and Truth— 
If truly we devote our time for truth, 
Let us give up this night to thought and prayer: 
To-morrow morning we ’!] commence the search ; 
And, trust me, we ’Il succeed. 
JuDGE. 
So be it, then. 
Meet here to-morrow morning. 


We will. 
[Exit Goprrey and Mareravr 


JupGe (alone). 
To-morrow! ’tis my birthday. Will it prove 
The day of doom to all my hopes in life? 
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Or will my happiness be then reborn, 
As ’twere, from out this chaos of the past? 
Oh! that some Voice would answer to my cry— 
Some Hand remove the cloud. It may not be. 
My chosen one—my bride elect—she ’! hear 
These mouthing slanders! I must tell her first : 
I'll write and ask an interview to-morrow, 
And tell her all. I must resign her, too; 
Resign all hope of wedded happiness. 
Matilda has a fortune of her own; 
They shall not say I sought her for her wealth, 
To prop my fallen fortunes. 
(Sits down and writes ; then rings a bell.) 
(Enter Micuakt.) 
Here, Michael, 

For Miss Walsingham—go soon. 


MIcHaEL. 
> Yes, yer honor. 

(Aside.) I’m glad to go; it is a pleasant walk ; 
And then the lady’s servants look so smiling. 
Ah! ah! ’tis Love that makes the whole world kin. 
But then a ring of gold must bind the truant. 
If Love could only livé¥without the money, 
We should have Paradise again on earth. 

[Ezit Micuakt. 


Jupce (alone). 
[ must go forth, and in the open air 
Seek the companionship of better thoughts. 
My soul seems prisoned here. 
[Ezit Juper. Scene closes. 


—— 


Scenz II.—The Street. 
Enter IsaBe.ue. 


IsaBELLE. 
A weight is on my spirit, and a gloom 
Seems darkening o’er my narrow path of life. 
My father—will he die? I dare not now 
Pursue the thought. My mother does not love me. 
But Alice—she will need my ministry. 
How happy are the rich! They can do good, 
And, like the angels, scatter blessings round. 
I often wish such happiness were mine. 
I ’d sow the earth with flowers, had I the seed ; 
No root of bitterness should find a place ; 
But all should live in comfort and look up, 
As do the flowers, to Heaven. ’Tis very strange 
The world should have so many poor and wretched ; 
But stranger still that wickedness should live 
And see the glorious sun rise every morn, ' 
And holy stars come forth at vesper time, 
And never turn in penitence to God, 
And strive to keep their hearts at peace with nature. 
But I must hasten home ; my mother waits, 
And she will chide—my errand unperformed. 
Perchance there is some other clergyman. 
[ 'll go— 
(As she ts going hastily out, she is met by CarTain 
PaWwLestrT.) 
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Captain Pawtett. 
You wunt a clergyman? [ heard 
Your murmured words. Can { assist you, Isabelle ? 


IsaBELLE. 
Pray let me pass. 


Captain Pawtetr. 
Not till you ’ve heard my love 
You will not see me when I call ; but here— 


ISABELLE (interrupting him). 
I cannot stay. My father’s very ill ; 
I seek a clergyman to comfort him. 
Pray let me pass. You ’re very rude to stop me. 


Captain Paw Lett. 
No, no; I have been watching such a chance. 
I must improve it now: the gods are kind, 
And so should you be. Ah! you shall not pass 
Till I am heard. 
[He seizes her hand—attempts to kiss her 


Enter, at the other end of the stage, Rev. Pauw 
GopFrey. 


IsABELLE. 


Oh, let me go! Help! help! 


GopFrey (seizing Paw etTT). 
Cowardly villain! What! insult a woman! 
You should be whipped, and through the public 
streets, 
_ You pitiful wretch! You ’re not American. 
I wish we had you at the West, we ’d send you 
Over St. Anthony’s Falls! Insult a woman! 
Go, you mean, cowardly thing! You’re notaman, 
And I do wrong to be so angry. Go! 
[Hurls him to the end of the stage. 
I trust you are not frightened, gentle lady ? 


IsABELLE. 
I was; but you have saved me. Let me thank you. 
I scarce know what to say, 1 am so grateful. 


CapTain PAWLETT (rising from the floor) 
1 ’ll be revenged for this ! 


Goprrey (to lsaBELLE) 
‘ Let me conduct you 
Safe to your home. Where do you dwell, fair lady? 


IsaBELLE. 
At Rose Hill—at Professor Olney’s—’tis 
But a short distance : yet I must go first 
And find a clergyman. My father is ill. 


Captain Pawtett. 
I ’ll be revenged ! 


GoprFreY. 
Tam a clergyman— 
A minister of Christ; though I have shown 
The arm of flesh (looking at Paw etT) and not the 
Spirit’s power ; 
And I will go with you and see your father. 
I am Judge Bolton’s friend. 
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IsaBELLE. 
Indeed! Pray come; 
My father will be grateful. (Aside). Henry told me 
Of this good clergyman. I’m gladI 've met him. 
[Ezit IsaneLie and GopFReEY. 


Cartatn Pawtett (alone). 
I'll be revenged! I ’ll be revenged on both! 
But first on Isabelle. She heard that man 
Insult me—call me coward! She will tell 
The tale to Henry Bolton; and they ’ll laugh 
At my disgrace! She shall not laugh! By Heaven, 
I ’ll make her rue this day! I'll join with Belcour. 
He sought my aid to carry her away, 
And I refused—because I loved the girl. 
[ hate her now! Ill triumph in her fall! 
I ’ll make her stoop to flatter, follow me 
As a dog does his master! I ’Il find Bolton. 


(As PawLetT goes off the stage, enter, from the 
other side, Micuart, after him Dennis. MuI- 
CHAEL drops a letter.) 

DennIis. 
Hallo!: Is this your post-office, my boy? 
You ’ve left your letter here, I see. Michael! 
Michael Magee ! 
MIcHAEL. 
What ’s the matter, Dennis ? 


Dennis. 
Matter enough! Look here. Is this the way 
Ye do yer master’s work? an’ he a judge! 
I wonder at your manners, Michael dear ; 
An’ you brought up in Tipperary, too. 


MICHAEL. 
Arrah ! yer sharp as hunger (picking up the letter). 
Dennis, see, 
It has a wrapper; it has met no harm. 
I’m very careful when ’tis to a lady 
I take a letter. 


DENNIS. 
Is it for a lady? 
Indeed! I wish I had your learning, Mike. 
You read the names ? 


MICHAEL. 
Yes; as I read my own. 


DeEnnIs. 
Ay, you’re the scholar, Mike. But as for me, 
Barring three weeks at Father Fergus’ school, 
And then his riverence kept me tending pigs, 
I never studied books. If I could read 
The news from the ould countey, and the letters, 
[’d be so proud! Now, Mike, I have a secret, 
Remember that—a letter, and— 


MICHAEL. 
From Lizzy? 


Dennis. 
Why, Mike, you ’re good at guessing as a Yankee. 
It is from her; and I can read her name: 
’Tis graven here (/aying his hand on his heart). 
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I know it anywhere. 
Now, Michael, will you read to me this letter? 
And, honor bright, say nothing to the b’ys ? 


MICHAEL. 
I will, upon my soul, read every word. 


DENNIS. 


Then come this way, Mike. Come. 


Micuakt (looking round). 
There ’s no one here. 


DENnIs. 
But in the public street, ’twould look too bould 
To read her delicate letter. I’m quite sure 
She blushed when she was writing it alone. 
An’ ’tis her first to me. Come this way, Mike. 
[Dennis and Mise retire behind a pillar. 


Re-enter Captain Paw ett, followed by Betcour. 


CapTaIn PAWLETT. 
What is your plan? Come, Belcour, speak it out. 
I’m ready to assist you. 


BeELcour. 
This it is. 
I must be off to-night. There is no help, 
I’m ruined if I stay. And Isabelle 
Shall go with me. I'll take her as my wife, 
If she will marry me; if not, she goes 
On my own terms. 


Captain Paw Lett. 
But how? Pray tell me how? 
She will not be persuaded to go with you. 


BEtcour. 
No; she shall go perforce. ’Tis all arranged. 
Only I want a friend. 


CaPpTaIn PAWLETT. 
I’ll be your friend ; 


And true as Pylades. What’s to be done ? 


Betcour. 
We fire the house—Professor Olney’s house— 
I have a staunch assistant in my pay— 
Then give the alarm. They ’ll all rush out, of 
course, 
The family and Isabelle ; and then 
We ’Il seize on her in the confusion. 


CarTain Paw ett. 
Good! 
I see it all. (Astde). I hope the priest is there ; 
*T would be a sweet revenge to see him burn, 
Writhing amid the flame! (A/oud). Go, Belcour, go. 
We'll settle all these matters at my rooms. 
[Ezit Betcour 
Yet Isabelle, must I resign her now 
To Belcour? She has spurned me; but I love her 
What if I tip an officer the hint 
Where Belcour may be found? 
reached 
The carriage, then the officer might nab him, 


When we have 
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And I could carry Isabelle away. 
I’ll see what cai be done by art and money. 
[Batt Pawietr. 


Micuakt and Dennis come forward. 


Dennis. 
This 1s a purty play! They’ll fire the house! 
My blackthorn, that I left at Ballywhackem, 
[ wish I had it; by the powers, I'd follow 
And break their heads, I would—the omadawhns ! 


MIcHAEL. 
This must be told to my young master Bolton : 
He loves that purty bird—that Isabelle, 
And often sends her letters—little notes, 
As sweet and white as lilies. When I take them 
To her, she always seems to know my errand, 
And blushes like a rose. And in her hand, 
As delicate and whiter than the paper, 
I love to lay these notes. I must tell.him. 


Dennis. 
Oh, tell him, and we ’ll watch the house to-night. 
I ’ll bring a good shillalah. "Twill be fun. 
[ havn’t had a scrimmage with the d’ys 
Since I was made a citizen. I’ faith, 
‘Tis mighty dull in this Ameriky. 


MICHAEL. 
True, true for you; but, Dennis, there’s the com- 
fort, 
The pleasant home and plenty on the board. 
And citizens should be more grave than peasants— 
Tis more genteel. 


DEnnIs. 
But we may have a song. 
There ’s the old tune—you know it—foilow me. 
(Stngs.) 
The plot has been planned and the night has been 
named ; 
But the eye of the watcher shall make them ashamed : 
As the fox from the hunter the villains shall flee, 
From Dennis O’ Blarney and Michael Magee. 
[Ezeunt singing. Scene closes. 


Scene III.—Rose Hill; seat before the house; 
Proressor Outney avd Rev. Pavut GopFrrey 
Time sunset. 


Proressor OLNEY. 
This evening breeze has cooled my fevered brow, 
And your kind sympathy has soothed my heart. 
But there ’s a secret pressing on my mind, 
And will not let me rest. It says to me, 
Like conscience to the startled sinner’s cry, 
“ Now is the time!” I would not trouble yon 
But for this inward monitor. 


GopFREY. 
Go on. 
Speak freely as a brother to his brother ; 
And such, in Christian bonds, I ’ll prove to you. 
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Proressok OLNEY. 
You noted Isabelle? 


Goprrey. 
Your daughter? Ay, 
A pearl of price; a child to make you proud, 
Or, better, thankful for the precious boon. 
So gentle, with such dignity. A queen 
Of nature’s royal stock, 


PRoFEssor OLNEY. 
She is—she is! 

And yet—she is not mine! You gaze on me 
As though my speech were treason to my heart; 
And so it is. She is my child in love, 
And I have reared her thus; nor does she know 
That she is only ours by sufferance. 
This is the secret weighing down my soul. 
I cannot die and leave it unrevealed. 
But if you lend your ear you must your aid, 
And be her guide and guardian when I ’m gone. 
Say, will you take this charge and be her father? 


GopFRreY. 
[ will; or [ will find a substitute 
More fitted for the office. Pray go on. 
The story must be one of those strange scenes 
That make the tragedy of real life; 
And, on the stage displayed, would draw a crowd 
‘To wonder, or to weep, perchance. Go on 


Proressor OLNEY. 
Tis over thirteen years since I came here. 
I came from old Virginia: at the time 
We were in preparation to remove, 
A weary woman entered our abode, 
And in her arms she bore a sleeping child 
Some three or four years old; and very sad 
The mother, as she called herself, appeared. 
She asked to leave the child for half an hour, 
While she returned to seek for something lost. 
We gave consent, and she laid down her charge, 
The sleeping innocent, and then went forth. 
We never saw her more. 


GopFREY. 
Where went she then? 


Proressor OLNEY. 
We never knew; nor who she was; nor whence 
She came. The child was Isabelle ; and she 
Awoke and smiled on us so angel-like, 
She won our hearts at once—my wife’s and mine. 
We planned to keep her as our own. Our child, 
The poor, pale, crippled Alice—you observed her— 
Was then some seven years old, and wild with joy 
To have such sweet companion. So we took her, 
The little outcast, with us, and came here. 
None knew the secret, and we thought it best 
To call her our own daughter. 


GopFREY. 
Were you sure 


The mother had forsaken her ? 
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Proressor OLNEY. 

We were. 
Upon the child we found a folded paper ; 
And thus it ran: “ The girl I give to you; 
I cannot keep her longer.”” That was all ; 
But with it was a trinket, half a necklace 
Of gold and coral, such as ladies wear ; 
On the half clasp was graven “ Jsabelle.”’ 
Here ’t is (taking out the trinket). 


GoprFrey (examining the chain). 
A curious, costly workmanship. 
I cannot think that woman was her mother. 


Proressor OLNEY. 

1 had such thoughts; and searched for many 

months, 
Through all the public papers, for the notice 
Of a lost child; but never one appeared. 
And so I felt that duty, joined with love, 
Imposed on me the task of rearing her. 
The tasé, saidI? It was a privilege. 
She was the sunbeam of our home, the star 
That led me on, like hope, from strength to strength. 
I was her teacher called—but she taught me ; 
Or, by her heaven-inspired and earnest thought, 
Awakened mine. And Truth and Knowledge seemed 
The elements of common life in her. 
Oh, what a grievous wrong man’s pride has wrought 
In stifling woman’s mind! It is as though 
A double star were severed; and the one 
Shadowed, how feebly would the other burn! 


Goprrer. 
But woman has her sphere. 


Proressor OLNEY. 
And is that sphere 

Less eminent than man’s? Requires it less 
The aid of reason trained? Of moral sense 
Enlightened? And the sober judgment formed 
To estimate aright her part in life ? 
*Tis not for woman’s hand to build a city ; 
She does a nobler work—she rears the builders. 
The infant's plastic character she moulds ; 
And every man reflects his mother’s mind. 
Should Isabelle e’er marry and have sons, 
She ’Il train them like Comelia’s sons, to be 
The ornaments or Jeaders of their race. 


Goprrey. 
She is your model of perfection ? 


Proressor OLNEY. 
True : 

For her own sex I’ve sought to make her this; 
To graft on woman’s tenderness and faith 
The love of justice, and the strength to try 
In Reason’s crucible the ore of thought. 
And whust her fancy, lightning- winged, will fly 
Over the earth, as does the telegraph, 
I ’ve striven to give the mastery of the wires 
To her enlightened Conscience ; so her mind 
Sends and seeks only for the true and good. 
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Goprrey. 
A lovely being she must be; and I 
Shall be rejoiced to aid your generous cares. 
What shall I do for her? 


Proressor OLnry. 
Tell her this tale, 
And let her know she is not my own child— 
A painful duty I cannot perform. 


GopFREY. 
What makes it needful now 


* 


Why tell her this? 


Proressor OLNEY. 
Because I must consign my wife and daughter, 
My helpless Alice, to the care of Isabelle. 
I have not long to live, and I die poor ; 
And Isabelle must take my place and be 
The teacher of my school—the prop to keep 
The home I leave a home for those I love. 


° GopFREY. 
She would de this, and better, would she not, 
If she believed herself your daughter still ? 


Proressor OLNEY. 
She would perform her duties faithfully ; 
But there ’s a trial I must spare her soul. 
Ah, ’tis a pain to bare the secret heart 
Before another mortal ! 


GopFreyY. 
Spare yourself. 


Proressor OLNEY. 
No, no; it must be told. There is a time 
When Truth must lay her robe of prudence by, 
And speak on earth as she will speak in heaven. 
My wife, at first, loved Isabelle most truly, 
And loves her still; but there ’s a jealousy, 
The sting of wounded and maternal pride, 
Roused in her heart against this innocent girl 
My wife will think that I love Isabelle 
Better than I do Alice : nay, she says, 
Because that [sabelle and I converse 
On subjects neither of the other twain 
Can follow, or would care to hear discussed, 
That this intruder rules my heart and mind. 


GoprreyY. 
The common error of inferior people ; 
They cannot see, and so would quench the light 
A world of darkness were the mole-like state 
To suit the faculties that only creep. 
But how will Isabelle endure the shock 
Of hearing she is parentless ? 


Proressor OLNEY. 

She ’!l bow, 
As reeds do in the storm, to rise again. 
When the first agony is past, ’twill be 
As when the patriot hears his country’s call, 
She ’ll rouse her soul to meet the exigence. 
She knows her mother often is unkind, 
And this, to Isabelle’s just mind, is torture, 
Because she feels her mother does a wrong 
But when she learns the truth, then gratitude 
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Will be the ruling motive of her mind. 
All these discrepancies will be explained. 
I know her noble nature ; she would give 
Her life-blood as the sacrifice, before 

She would desert a duty or a friend. 

And what I trust to her, I wish to lay 
Before her as a duty, not a burden. 


GopFreY. 
But she may marry. 


Proressor OLNEY. 
Ay, and there ’s the chord 

To touch the tenderest fibre of her heart. 
She is beloved, and by Judge Bolton’s son ; 
And she loves him, as all men would be loved, 
With her whole heart, save what is given to God. 
The Judge is proud, but generous, and I trust 
Will be, in time, inclined to grant consent. 
He may search out her history ; or, ifghe 
Should see her, know her worth, he would not doubt 
Her fitness to adorn the highest station. 
I feel this revelation must be made. 





GopFREY. 
When? 


Proressor OLNEY (rising). 
Even now. Go in with me, and Isabelle 
I’llsummon. ‘Pray be tender with the child. 
Tell her my love, my father’s blessing, ever 
Shall be around her path. 
[Ouney and Goprrey go tnto the house. 
Scene closes. 


Scene IV.—Time midnight. Before Jupce Bot- 
ton’s house. Bells are heard ringing the alarm 
of fire. 

Enter Jupce Bouton from the house, in his robe 

de chambre. 


JupeEr Botton. 
In vain my pillow woos me to repose : 
I cannot rest; my soul seems ocean-tossed ; 
Thought rolls on thought as billows billows chase, 
When like the ninth wave every billow rolls. 
Hark '—— 
The bells are ringing fire! Ah, some there are 
Now starting from their pleasure-picturing dreams, 
Where roses seemed to bloom round silver rills, 
To hear the shout, and see the dragon flames 
Swoop, stern as death, their hopes and homes away. 
Even thus the trial of my soul has come, 
Like flame that bursts the roof ere we discern 
It has been kindled. Where ’s that little child? 
Where ’s Isabelle to-night? I could lie down 
And sleep, if I but knew that she was safe. 
She haunts me: ah, she seems before me now! 
That sweet, young face, like cherub’s, soft and fair, 
Seems looking in my eyes with her dove’s eyes, 
As when, from out her dying father’s arms, 
I took her to my heart and vowed to be 
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A father to the little lonely one. 
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And she has been a wanderer on the earth, 
While I have lived with ease on what was hers! 
Has her dead father’s spirit watched her weal ? 
O, would some angel whisper to my soul 

And tell me of the child! 

[Whale the JupGE ts thus communing with him- 
self, walking to and fro before the house, 
Freperick Be.cour steals im, and, creeping 
along in the shadow over the stage, enters the 
house unperceived by the Jupcr. Then enter a 
Potice Orricer and Watcuman, hastily, and 
rush towards the JupGr, who suddenly turns 
and confronts them. 

What seek ye here? 


OFFICER. 
We.seek a criminal. Ah! Judge, is it you? 
Pardon our haste. A crime has been committed. 
A house was set on fire. We’ve captured two; 
The other villain fled and entered here. 
Has any passed this way? 


JupGE. 
None. Not one. 
(Astde). A criminal! he said. He thought me one! 
A criminal! (To them). None has entered here. 
He mutt have turned the other street. 


WatTcHMAN. 
Yes, yes ! 
And there—’ tis there we missed him. Come, officer! 
[Eat Watcuman. 


OFFICER. 
Judge Bolton’s word is always to be trusted. 
The villain must have turned the other street. 
He would not venture here. Excuse me, pray. 
[Eait Orricer. 


JupGE (alone). 
Judge Bolton’s word is always to be trusted. 
Will this be said to-morrow? Will men raise 
Their hats as I pass by? and with a smile 
Of pleasure answer to the smile I[ give? 
Or will they gather into knots and stand 
With sullen brows and eyes that speak distrust ? 
Or turn away in sadness, but as men 
Whose confidence is shaken—as the trees 
Shake in the storm that overturns the oak ? 
Oh, heaven! and has it come to this? That I 
Must watch, as beggars watch for alms, to catch 
The smile of confidence, and meet distrust ? 
I had an honest faith in men’s esteem, 
Because I felt I had deserved esteem. 
And now I have done naught to forfeit this. 
But circumstances will deform the truth, 
As rust corrodes the brightness of the blade, 
And few will prize the metal dimmed and scarred. 


Enter Dr. MarGRave. 


Dr. MarGRAVE (going up to the JupGe). 
You here? What keeps you from your pillow thus? 
As your physician, I prescribed you rest. 
And you, who teach the sacredness of law, 
Why have you disobeyed your doctor’s law ? 
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JuDGE. 
I could not sleep. There is no rest for me. 
I think of that poor criminal condemned 
This morning to a solitary cell, 
And feei how terrible the weight of crime 
Must be, when but its shadow weighs me down. 
Talk not of sleep—there is no rest for me ! 


MARGRAVE. 
Tush! You should be a doctor; then you'd learn 
How honey-sweet is this restorative. 
Why, Judge, I could lie down and slumber here ; 
This pavement would a downy pillow seem, 
Iam so worn. And when I was awoke 
From my first slumber, I refused to rise. 
And then the messenger entreated, saying 
He had in vain solicited the aid 
Of six physicians—none would go to-night. 
The patient was a stranger and a woman, 
And poor, and, it was feared, must soon expire. 
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But half awake though. 
For me while I am gone. 


Pray go in and sleep 


JuDGE. 
You ’ll come to morrow ? 


MARGRAVE. 
Ay, in the morning, when the mind partakes 
The hope and light of nature. Never fear. 
The Night and Error both will have an end. 
’Tis Truth and Day that live immortally. 
[Bait MarcRraveE. 


JupeE (alone). 
He is right. And ’tis quite easy to discern 
The true and right for others ; but to do 
What we can teach, this is the task that tries 
The strongest and the wisest. I will try. 
Endeavor is the lever of the soul, 
And gives the will its power to move the world. 
Oh, could it move this burden from my mind! 
[Ezit Jupcr Borrton. 





Then I shook slumber off, and here I am; 3 
END OF ACT Iv. 
THE CALIFORNIA EMIGRANT. 
BY M. S. A. 


Across the snow-clad mountains, along the barren { 
plains— 

Through winter’s icy fetters, through summer's copi- 
ous rains— ’ 

The tide of emigration, like a mighty river, rolled ; 

The sea towards which it flowed along—that ‘“ pro- 
mised land” of gold! 


From many a cheerful fireside, from many a happy 


home, 

With bright anticipations those brave gold-seekers 
roam ; 

From many an anxious bosom was wrung the bitter 
tear, 


When parting from their best beloved with mingled 
hope and fear. 


Yet ever bright before them rose that glittering land of 
gold! 

From love’s fond arms it tore them with a sorrow half 
untold ; 

Within the inner chambers of many a manly heart 

Strange fears had cast their shadows dark when came 
the hour to part. 


Still gold, bright gold, is glittering, and striving with 
its might 

To chase away the darkening gloom that shrouds their 
spirits’ light; 

It whispers, its ‘‘ possession unto them will pleasure 
bring ;’’ 

And to the winds and waters all their doubts and fears 
they fling. 


They fancied not that perils would encompass them 


And ever on their journeyings were groans wrung from 
their hearts, 

From homesick, weary spirits, pierced with keen re- 
morseful darts! 


Dark and dreary were the hours, as they slowly flitted 
by; 

Unto one youthful wanderer—afar from home to die! 

With no fond arms wherein to rest his weary, aching 
head— 

No hand te wipe the death-dew from his cold brow as 
life fled ! 


Vain yearnings fill his stricken heart for the comforts 
of that home 

From which, for paltry worthless gold, all reckless did 
he roam ; 

And oh! Jike soft winds laden with the fragrance of 
bright flowers, 

Float memories o’er his fevered brain of long-past 
happy hours. 


Unto his soul come léngings to behold his friends once 
more, 

And his heart clings fondly to them, though his feet are 
on the shore 

Of those illumined waters, in the waves of that broad 
sea 

That floweth on for evermore, to join Eternity ! 


Oh! ‘Californian gold mines,’’ what a fearful curse 
they ’ve brought ! 

With what heart-rending sorrows has that search for 
dross been fraught! 

How many tearful partings, and how many lives un- 


around ; ; told 
Over land and sea they traveled, and direst suffering { Have been laid upon the altar of this raging thirst for 
found, gold! 
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SUSAN CLIFTON; OR, THE 


CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


(Continued from page 174.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE necessary engagements of Horace permitted 
him to attend Susan to the door only. The quick 
eye of the mother detected in the manner of the 
lovers indications of what had passed between them. 
She made no inquiries, but waited for her daughter 
to communicate what it concerned her to know. 
This it was in Susan’s heart to do without delay; 
but, a neighbor calling, she was prevented from 
making the designed communication. At evening, 
Mr. Clifton came in from the field, and, after tea, 
made his daily visit to the post-office. He soon 
returned with a letter informing him of the sudden 
and dangerous illness of Mr. Richard Clifton, and 
containing an earnest request that his brother and 
niece might come to him without delay. Fraternal 
affection alone would have caused Henry’s imme- 
diate compliance with this request, but an additional 
motive was found in his anxiety for the spiritual 
welfare of his brother in the near prospect of his 
removal to the world of spirits. The work of pre- 
paration for departure with the morning light was 
entered upon without delay. He did not even pause 
to ask Susan if she would go—in regard to her will- 
ingness, there could be no doubt. When their hasty 
arrangements were made, Susan said to her father— 

“Father, | wish to see Horace Larned before I 
go, if you have no objections.” 

The look of surprise which her father gave her 
was not at all adapted to remove the embarrassment 
with which the remark was made. 

“Ts it so long since you have seen him?” said 
Mr. Clifton. 

«T met him this afternoon accidentally, wholly so, 
and walked with him in the grove.” 

As she did not seem disposed to make any further 
revelations, and was, in fact, rather too much agi- 
tated to do so to advantage, her father kindly laid 
his hand upon her head, saying— 

“You walked in the grove, and he took occasion 
to make application to become my son-in-law ?”’ 

“Not exactly that,’’ said Susan, partially reas- 
sured by her father’s kind and sympathizing manner, 
“but ——” 

‘What amounts to the same thing,” said her 
father, finishing the sentence for her, while his 
fingers played with her ringlets, ‘and you told him 
you would think about it.”’ 

Susan shook her head. 

“You told him no, and now wish to see him in 
order to modify the severity of the answer a little.” 
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Again Susan shook her head. 

“Well, daughter, | can’t guess what the matter 
is; so I don’t see but that you must tell me. You 
are not wont to stand in any great fear of me.”’ 

“Have I done wrong in not discouraging him 
from making such aa application as you just now 
alluded to?” 

«No, my daughter. I presume you followed the 
dictates of your affections, which are to be followed 
when they do not come in conflict with the higher 
elaims of duty. I could have wished that nothing 
of the kind had taken place till he had made further 
progress in the course on which he is fixed; but, 
perhaps, it is for the best. He is a worthy young 
man. He has a long course before him, and he 
needs sympathy and assistance.’’ 

A fervent embrace and a profusion of kisses were 
the return made him by his daughter for his kind 
remarks respecting the widow’s son. 

«So you must see the youth to-night ?”’ said he. 

«T had rather not leave without seeing him, since 


** we know not how long we may be detained in the 


Uncle may not wish to have me leave him 
}.”” 


city. 
while he continues il 

“ Well, I will go and tell the lad that you cannot 
rest without seeing him.’’ 

“Do not go yourself. Pray, send him a note re- 
questing him to call and see you.”’ 

“T don’t wish to see him—that 1s, I have no busi- 
ness that would justify my sending for him. As you 
seem to have, I am ready to go for him.” 

«“ You are too much fatigued to go.”’ 

«“ The distance is not great, and I dare say it will 
not require any fatiguing effort to induce him to 
come here.” 

So saying, he set out for the dwelling of the 
widow. The door was open; it was not so situ- 
ated as to be exposed to the street. The young man 
was engaged in study. A pine knot was blazing in 
the firepiace, and the replenished basket was by the 
side of the recumbent student. His attention was 
so intensely fixed on the volume before him that he 
did not hear Mr. Clifton’s knock on the door-post, 
nor his mother’s annunciation of the presence of a 
visitor. It was necessary to lay hands on him be- 
fore she could arouse him. He rose from the floor 
in great embarrassment, which was not diminished 
when he perceived that the visitor was the father 
of Susan Clifton. As Mr. Clifton rightly judged 
that it would take Susan some time to make known 
to Horace the fact of her intended journey, he pro- 
ceeded to state the object of his call without delay. 
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‘‘T am rather sorry to disturb your studies, Ho- 
race,’’ said he; ‘“‘but there is a young girl at my 
house who is going to New York with me to-mor- 
row, and, as it is uncertain how long she may be 
detained there, she has sent me to say to you that 
she must see you before she goes. As we leave by 
daylight in the morning, if you intend to obey her 
summons, you had better do so without delay.” 

“Is she going to live with her uncle?’’ said Ho- 
race. 

‘“« Her uncle is sick, and has sent for us. Tell her 
I wish her to retire at such an hour as will permit 
her to be prepared to set out at the earliest dawn.” 

Horace was not slow to comply with an exhorta- 
tion so congenial to his feelings 

‘Our children, it seems,’’ said Mr. Clifton to Mrs. 
Larned, “have taken some preparatory steps to- 
wards connecting our families, without our consent, 
or, rather, without consulting us.”’ 

«« What has Horace been doing ?’’ said Mrs. Lar- 
ned, in a tone of alarm. 

“ Nothing criminal,’ said he, with one of his 
most pleasant smiles ; “‘ but he and Susan have been 
putting their heads together. But I suppose it was 
only because their hearts were together before.’’ 

“You do not disapprove of what they have done, 
then ?”’ 

“No, madam, I cannot say that I do.” 

“T knew that Horace thought everything of Su- 
san, and has ever since she was a child; but I did 
not think he would ever say anything to her—at 
least not at present; not till he had completed his 
education.” 

‘‘T am told they met to-day by accident, and it is 
probable he was surprised into a declaration of his 
feelings.” 

“IT saw when he came home that he had been 
greatly agitated; but I did not inquire as to the 
cause. He never likes to speak about his feelings. 
If he would not do so much for me, he might get 
along. I wonder at Susan—no, I do not, to speak 
the truth—but I do rather wonder that you should 
be willing that your daughter should form a connec- 
tion with one who has nothing but his hands and 
his brain to depend upon, ‘and is encumbered with 
a mother, too.” 

‘«T have but one thing to regret in the matter, and 
I share that regret with you. It is that your son 
does not profess to be a religious man. While he 
remains as he is, he can ha¥e no sympathy with 
Susan in respect to those interests and feelings 
which 1 hope she cherishes as the highest and ho- 
liest ones. If he had not a praying mother, [ don’t 
know that I could bring myself to consent to their 
union. But that fact, in connection with the fact 
that their affection for each other has been growing 
from childhood, and his manly character and good 
habits, leads me to think that I am justified in giving 
my consent. In view of every consideration except 
the one just alluded to, I give it cordially. It must 
be the care of us all to attempt to lead him to attend 
to the one thing needful. On my return from the 
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city, I will confer with you respecting the young 
folks, and see what can be done for their benefit. 
Good evening.”’ 

“Good evening,” replied the widow, with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude toGod and man. Susan 
had ever been a great favorite with her, and she 
had watched with a mother’s solicitude the progress 
of her son’s affection. She was not without hope 
that he might one day be in a position to make a 
successful prosecution of his suit, yet the hope was 
depressed by the diffidence which poverty inspires. 

She retired to her closet, and unburthened her full 
heart to Him who heareth always. She implored, 
with an earnestness seldom felt before, even for the 
son of her vows, the blessing of God to rest upon 
the young hearts now united for weal or woe. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 


Wuen Horace drew near Mr. Clifion’s house, 
he saw Susan standing in the door, looking out for 
the stars, or for some earthly object. She seemed 
not at all fatigued by the events of the day, for she 
adopted his suggestion of walking, instead of enter- 
ing the house. There was no moon, but the stars 
answered just about as well. The air was mild, 
and their hearts were happy, so much so as to lead 
to a forgetfulness of Mr. Clifton’s desire that Susan 
should retire early, that she might be the better 
fitted for the events of to-morrow. Their walk did, 
however, come to an end, and they separated at 
last. How much of thought and feeling was ex- 
changed between them, we shall not attempt to tell. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Clifton and Susan 
were ready to set out on their journey, but not be- 
fore Horace had been there to bid them farewell. 
They reached the city without accident, and found 
the invalid near the crisis of a malignant fever. Su- 
san anxiously watched by his bedside. Though he 
was exhausted almost to the verge of insensibility, 
he knew her voice, and would receive, even in his 
seasons of delirium, whatever was proffered by her 
hand. In his wakeful moments, he was uneasy if 
she was not near him. Hence, her only seasons of 
repose were while he slept. Day after day, aud 
night after night, wore slowly away. The rose 
began to fade from Susan’s cheek, and her father 
began to fear that she might fall a victim to that 
fidelity of affection which he could not reprove, 
since the physician had declared that it was not 
medicine, but good nursing and mental quiet, that 
would cure the patient. For the office of nurse Mrs. 
Clifton was not fitted by her habits, and perhaps, it 
might be added, by the state of her affections. 

Weeks had elapsed; the crisis was passed, and 
the physician authorized the hope of recovery. No 
words had hitherto passed between the brothers. 
Prayer had, morning and evening and noonday, been 
offered at the bedside. What were the thoughts o. 
the patient, as he approached the verge of life, were 
unknown. 
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Susan had anxiously expected letters from Ho- 
race, but none came to hand. It was less a matter 
of regret while her time was so completely occapied 
in attendance upon her uncle that she could not 
have written in reply ; but now that her uncle was 
better, and she could leave his bedside, the hours 
passed heavily which brought no letter. She was 
sure that he was ill, or that he had written and his 
letters had failed to reach her. Would it be un- 
maidenly in her to relieve her anxiety in part by 
writing tohim? This question was long and ear- 
nestly debated in her mind. At length a feeling of 
certainty that he must have written, if he had power 
to hold a pen, determined her to address a line to 





—eeew 


him. Pens, paper, and thoughts all proved quite } 


refractory, and it was not without great difficulty 


that she was enabled to dispatch an epistle informing ; 


him of her uncle’s present state, and of the fact that 


she had received no letters from him—not omitting ; 
to mention her confident belief that he had written, ; 
and to express her fears that an unfavorable con- ; 


struction might be put upon her act in writing. 

Her letter gave great joy to the lone student, and 
he hastened to reply. After spending some time, 
and spoiling some paper, before he couid decide 
whether his letter should be headed with “ My 


dear Susan,”’ or, “ My dear Miss Clifton,” or sim- } 


ply “ Miss Clifton,”’ he finally adopted the last, and 
proceeded to write as follows :— 


«Your letter was received late last evening, and 
I seize upon the first moment in my power to return 
an answer. You do me more than justice by sup- 
posing that I have written to you. I have writtea 
you twice, and should have written again and again, 
could I have been assured that it was proper for me 
to do so. I sent my letters under cover to your 
father. Is it possible that he has not seen fit to de- 
liver them to you? No—it is not possible; I will 
not entertain the thought. My confidence is ground- 
ed on his kind manner towards me the evening be- 
fore you left. Moreover, he expressed himself 


kindly in regard to me to my mother, on that same } 


evening. Had not these facts occurred, I should 
not wonder if he were to check my presumption by 
withholding my letters from you, and, perhaps, re- 
turning them to me at a future time. But it is use- 
less to speculate concerning the causes of failure. A 
very painful load has been removed from me by the 
receipt of your confiding letter, and, brief as it was, 
I should have suffered still more if you had per- 
mitted your idea of ‘the unmaidenly’ to prevent 
your writing. You cannot do anything unmaidenly. 
If an act of yours had that appearance in the high- 
est degree, I should be sure that, in truth, the deed 
was the offspring of delicacy itself. I hope you 
will return soon. The village is not what it is 
when you are here. The whippowil’s note is far 
more melancholy, and the stars shine less brightly. 
I need not say what a vacancy there is in my heart. 
True, your image is there, but that does not meet 
the wants of my spirit. You will doubtless bind 


your uncle to you with still stronger ties of affec- 
tion. No one can be with you for such a length of 
time, and not love you strongly. When he was 
here, it was said that he was inclined to adopt you, 
and make you the heir of his wealth. From your 
manner towards him, I thought it possible that there 
was truth in the report. I endeavored to repress 
all hope, and if possible all feeling, till that matter 
was disposed of. He returned without you. [ 
breathed freely once more. You are with him 
again, and in circumstances adapted to endear you 
to him far more deeply than before. I long for your 
return. I have, during the past week, been able to 
make arrangements by which I have devoted the 
half of each day to study. Can you imagine the 
ecstasy of delight with which I sit down to my 
books with six hours of good daylight before me? 
Nothing can equal it, in your absence, but the plea- 
sure of writing to you. If you do not return imme- 
diately, may I hope to hear from you in reply to 
this, which so poorly indicates my feelings towards 
you? Yours, Horace.”’ 


The above letter. subscribed not with epithets of 
affection and devotedness, but simply yours, was 
directed to Susan, and, in consequence, reached her. 
The superscription of the letters brought from the 
post-office were read by the servant and reported to 
Mrs. Clifton. Letters addressed to Mr. Clifton 
were ordered to be laid aside until he should re- 
cover—it was not in accordance with her habits to 
open her husband’s letters. Thus, by a very natural 
mistake, the letters of Mr. Henry Clifton were laid 
aside with his brother’s. When a letter for Miss 
Clifton was announced, it was handed to her. This 
soon caused the previous ones to be forthcoming. 
They were to Susan none the less valuable for being 
old, for they were written by Aim. What an amount 
of meaning does that personal pronoun sometimes 
contrive to appropriate ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As the invalid’s recovery was slow, it was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Henry Clifton should return home, 
and leave Susan till her uncle's strength would per- 
mit him to return with her—his physician having 
advised him to repair to the country as soon as 
possible. She therefore hastened to answer the 
letter, or letters, which she had received from her 
lover. After some hesitation, she commenced her 
epistle with, “ My dear Horace,” and proceeded as 
follows :— 


‘“T was made very happy by your letter—more so 
than I can express. [ am exceedingly sorry that 
you have suffered any anxiety on my account. So 
far as it may be connected with any possibility of 
neglect or change of feeling on my part, lay it aside 
for ever, I entreat you—even if I should become an 
heiress. Would it be a terrible calamity if I shou!d 
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become the possessor of wealth to be passed over 
to your hands? Are you too proud, or, as you call 
it, too independent to receive it even from me? [ 
suspect you are; I am sorry for it—no, I am not, 
for I wish you to be just what you are. Do you 
think your interests would be in peril, as you half 
intimate, if my uncle should love me enough to 
offer to adopt me? Know, then, what peril you 
have been im. My uncle did offer to adopt me—to 
make me the heiress of his wealth; and it was with 
difficulty that he could be induced to relinquish his 
plan. His wife, too, was earnest for it. Were you 
not in peril? I declined the offer. Why did I? I 
said, and said it honestly then, that I could not leave 
my parents. I assigned that as the sole motive. I 
now suspect that the pine-not student had some- 
thing to do with that decision. 

“The offer will never be repeated, that is, the 
offer of adoption, with its consequent change of 
residence. What dire calamity may come upon 
you in the shape of property through my means, I 
cannot foresee. Pray, do not borrow trouble on 
that account 

“You cannot desire my return more than I do. 
We shall come as soon as my uncle’s strength will 
allow. He will come with me. Then, if I can 
cheer up your whippowil, and burnish up your 
stars, I shall most willingly do so. 

‘« There is one passage in your letter which occa- 
sions earnest and anxious thoughts. You say of 
‘It does not meet the wants of my spirit.’ Is 
there anything on earth that can fully meet those 
wants? If we look to anything on earth, even to 
the treasures of affection, must we not be disap- 
pointed? Is there any adequate portion for the 
soul except its Maker? 

*“T am almost afraid to return, lest I should inter- 
rupt those studies in which you take so much de- 
light. But perhaps your health may be prolonged 
in consequence of the interruptions which my re- 
turn may possibly occasion. I trust I shall soon 
be in my father’s house, when you will find me, as 
ever, yours, Susan Cuirton.”’ 





Susan’s anticipations of a speedy return to her 
native village were not realized. Before her uncle 
was strong enough to undergo the fatigue of the 
proposed journey, his wife was attacked by the 
disease from which he was recovering. She pre- 
ferred the services of a professional nurse, and Su- 
san was therefore left to devote herself to her uncle. 
The progregs of his recovery seemed to be arrested. 
He remained stationary, while his wife sunk rapidly 
towards the grave. At length, the physician an- 
nounced that there was no hope of her recovery. 
Susan had often sought to minister to her aunt, but 
it was evident that her presence was not pleasant to 
the sufferer. Still Susan felt that she could not see 
her die without making at least one effort to direct 
her mind to the consideration of the great realities 
which lay before her. In the gentlest manner pos- 
sible, she tried to introduce the subject. 
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“Do not,” said the dying woman, “disturb me 
with such notions now. 1 cannot bear them.”’ 

Susan alluded to the possibility, to the probability, 
that she would not recover. s 

«“[ shall not recover,’’ said Mrs. Clifton, “if I 
suffer such gloomy thoughts to prey upon my mind.” 

Susan relinquished the hope of making any im- 
pression upon her mind. She had lived for this 
world. God’s bounties had been abundantly be- 
stowed upon her. She had received them as her 
due; she had lived only for herself. In death, she 
was left to the insensibility which she had spent a 
lifetime in cherishing. How short that life of gay- 
ety and splendor, in comparison with that long eter- 
nity on which she had entered ! 

When the funeral rites had been performed, and 
her remains placed in their last resting-place, Rich- 
ard Clifton set out for his native place, leaving his 
costly mansion empty and desolate. By adopting 
the means of conveyance which wealth can com- 
mand, he accomplished the journey without injury, 
and was cordially welcomed to the old homestead. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Horace Larnep repaired to Mr. Clifion’s in the 
evening of the day on which Susan returned. He 
was received by Mr. and Mrs. Clifton in a manner 
which relieved him from all the embarrassment 
which he felt while approaching the house. Su- 
san’s manner, when she entered the room, was by 
no means so composing to him ; in fact, it brought 
back his embarrassment with some additional force 
Conversation was rather a laborious operation on 
his part, till he and Susan were left alone. They 
betook themselves to the rude piazza which shel- 
tered the kitchen door. They had scarcely seated 
themselves when a whippowil came and took his 
station on the door-stone, and uttered his peculiar 
notes. Not a word was spoken, or a hand moved, 
till he had flown. 

«« He came to welcome you home,”’ said Horace. 

‘He is accustomed to visit us almost every eve- 
ning,”’ said Susan. “Is his note more cheerful 
than when I was away ?”’ 

‘Vastly more so!” 

« And the stars, are they any brighter ?”’ 

«¢« They were never so bright as they are to-night. 
Let us walk out where we can see them more 
clearly.”’ 

The proposition was accepted. The stars did 
indeed pour down their richest radiance. Not a 
cloud was to be seen, save a very small one on the 
distant verge of the horizon. 

“« How beautiful !”? said Susan, as she raised her 
eyes aloft. The remark and the feeling were as 
fresh as if neither had been made before. 

“They are as bright as my own hopes of happi- 
ness,’’ said Horace, pressing her hand to his heart 

«« May those hopes be as enduring! but——’ 
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She left the sentence unfinished, and remained si- 
lent. 

«« What were you about to add?” said Horace, in 
a tom® of tenderness that thrilled her with delight. 

“ Yonder is a cloud,’’ said Susan. 

“T see there is, although I did not notice it be- 
fore. What of it?’’ 

“Tt is very small, and yet it may speedily cover 
the whole heavens, and shut out of view this glo- 
rious splendor.” 

“ True; but even then it would not extinguish it. 
The stars would shige on as calmly as ever. But 
what was the analogy in your mind, as connected 
with my hopes of happiness ?” 

“There is a small cloud in our horizon, which 
may overspread and shut out the light of our hopes.’’ 

‘What is it?’’ said Horace, in alarm. “Was 


” 





your uncle 

** My uncle has done nothing that will affect us, 
and will, I fear, do little more in this world. I fear 
he has come to the home of his childhood to die.”’ 

“I hope not, for your sake.”’ 

«The cloud I see is this: Your fierce ambition, 
your indomitable independence, may destroy health 
and life. Then where are our bright hopes?” 

“T feel perfectly well. I never felt conscious of 
possessing as much physical and mental energy as 
now.” 

«Remember, it was some time before the ap- 
proach of the cloud, which was no larger than a 
man’s hand, was discerned by the servant of the 
prophet; and yet how soon it covered the whole 
heavens with blackness !”’ 

Horace was silent for some time. At length, 
greatly to her relief, he said— 

“TI did not expect discouragement from you.” 

Though this was spoken in the softest tone, Su- 
san felt that it contained an implied reproach. 

“‘T did not mean to give you pain,” said he, no- 
ticing’ the effect his remark had produced. “ But 
what would you have me do? Would you have 
me relinquish my only birthright ?” t 

“I cannot say what I would have you do, except 
that I would not have you ruin your health and 
destroy your life. I would not have you surrender 
your independence. But do you not carry your 
feeling respecting it to excess ?”’ 

“T think not.” 

“ There is still another subject to which I would 
allude. You have self-reliance, energy, which I 
fear may lead you to forget your dependence upon 
Him in whose hand we are, and without whom we 
cannot be happy.” 

‘«T am aware I am at fault in that matter. When 
I come to be constantly with you, you shall teach 
me better, and you will find me a willing learner.” 

‘« Years must first pass away, and who shall se- 
cure to you health and life ?”’ 

‘‘T must take my chance as well as others. Eve- 
rything is uncertain here !”’ 

‘Is there any such thing as chance under the 
government of an infinitely wise and powerful Be- 
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ing, who numbers the hairs of our head, and notes 
the sparrow’s fall, and worketh all things according 
to the counsel of his own will? It is because 
everything earthly is so uncertain that I so ear- 
nestly desire to see your happiness fixed on a firmer 
basis than that on which it now rests. I have stood 
by the bed of death since I saw yo 1.” 

At that momenta brilliant meteor : uddenly flashed 
along the sky, and as suddenly vanished. 

*« Do not let that be the emblem of your course.,’’ 
said Susan. 

‘‘ Whatever my course may be, I hope it may 
never cause a pang to your gentle boson.. My joys 
I wish you to share; my sorrows I wish you may 
never know. Iam sorry that you are so well ac- 
quainted with the difficulties which beset uy path.’’ 

“* Horace, I cannot believe you are fully : ware of 
what you have spoken. DidI really believe that 
you expressed the real sentiments of your l.eart, I 
should be far less happy than I now am. Yoi: may 
desire not to give me pain ; but, if you are unw \ung 
that I should share your sorrows, then you do not 
feel towards me as I supposed. Would you really 
conceal any sorrow from me ?”’ 

“T would conceal nothing trom you which you 
desire to know. My every thought is yours.” 

‘« But not your every feeling?” 

“Yes. I was just now going to say I would have 
your life one of uninterrupted peace and joy. 1 
cannot bear to think of throwing any of the shadows 
of my destiny across your bright path. It was for 
that reason I said that I would prefer that you 
should not know my griefs. It was not that I do 
not prize your sympathy. That were of itself 
sufficient to reconcile me to sorrow if I loved only 
myself.’’ 

“Pray, do not speak of destiny. There is no 
such thing. I know that you mean no wrong; but 
still, the terms destiny, fate, chance, and the like 
fall unpleasantly on my ear.” 

“Then you shall never hear them from me.” 

‘Do not avoid the words for my sake.” 

‘‘T understand your delicate reproof.”’ 

« I do not mean to be your reprover.”’ 

« You have been my reprover again and again, 
when you knew it not. When my sterner, restless, 
complaining feelings have been awakened, I have 
looked upon your calm, sweet countenance, and 
have felt that I must repress feelings so different 
from yours. Often have [ thus been calmed and 
encouraged to toil on. Your influence will be 
vastly greater now that I know that ¢you are not 
indifferent to my welfare.”’ 

“ Not indifferent !”’ 

*«« Now that I know you love me.” 

“jt is time for us to go home. We must not be 
absent when prayer is offered.’’ 

They returned to the house. The family was 
assembled, a portion of Scripture was read, and the 
blessing of God implored—and Horace walked 
homeward with a heart too full for utterance. 


(To be continued.) 
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GARDEN DECORATION 


One of the most important changes that has taken 
place in gardens, during the last century, is the little 
value, comparatively, that is now set upon perma- 
nent garden decorations. In the olden times, when 
very few kinds of exotic trees and other plants could 
be obtained, the only mode of making a fine garden 
remarkable was by filling it with temples, statues, 
terraces, and other mural and sculptural decorations. 

The taste for extensive water-works is of a still 
older date, and may be traced back to Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth in England, and to Louis XIV. 
in France. Chatsworth and Versailles are examples 
of this style. The oldest of these water-works 
were contrived in a barbarous taste, and served as 
practical jokes, such as the Copper-tree at Chats- 
worth, which people were invited to sit beneath, 
and which immediately gave them a shower-bath ; 
and some of the contrivances in the German gar- 
dens, where every step made & fountain of water 
gush up beneath the feet. Even in the water-works 
at Versailles and Heidelberg, which are considered 
in better taste, the water is thrown up from the 
mouths of dolphins or Tritons, or from the nostrils 
of horses, as in the bath of Neptune. At Heidel- 
berg are two female figures, one of which has a 
stream of water flowing from her hair, and the 
other has a fountain pouring from her robe, which 
she appears to be wringing. 








For some years after the introduction of the mag- 
nolias and other flowering trees, and of the splendid 
pines and firs, the proprietors of extensive pleasure- 
grounds rested their principal claims to admiration 
on the number of curious trees which they intro- 
duced, and on the mode in which they were arranged 
and grouped, and water-works were comparatively 
neglected. 

The formal water-works of the old school will 
not, indeed, harmonize with the modern, or natural, 
style of gardening; and fountains, when they are 
now introduced, must be of a comparatively simple 
nature, or they will look incongruous and out of 
place. 

The style of the fountain must, of course, har- 
monize as closely as possible with the style of the 
house near which it is placed; and if that house be 
in the Italian style, a simple jet, springing from a 
tazza basin or vase, like that shown in our figure, 
will be very suitable; or a drooping fountain, con- 
sisting of three vases of different sizes, placed one 
above another, may be used. Of course, the shape 
of the vase, in either case, may be varied at plea- 
sure, and plenty of patterns to suit any taste may be 
found in any of the artificial stone manufactories. 
There is an establishment in Chestnut street near 
Tenth, where a great variety of ornaments of this 


kind may be found. 
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BY ANGELE DE V. HULL. 


*¢ Sucn folly !’’ exclaimed Laura Clavering, throw- 
mg down a letter she had been reading with signs 
of great annoyance and vexation—“ such folly !” 

«© What news, Laura?’’ inquired Clara, looking 
up from her work, and trying to seem interested ; 
for rarely did anything that concerned not her own 
self have that effect. ‘ Whose letter is that?” 

“« Papa’s; the writer, our foolish, hasty brother, 
Lewis. He has married the half-starved nobody’s 
daughter, and now hopes that we will welcome our 
new sister, and go mad over her goodness and ge- 
nius as he did ”’ 

‘«« How absurd !”’ said Clara, threading her needle 
as quietly as though her brother were a mere no- 
thing. Happily, it does not concern us much, 
unless papa takes it into his head to increase Lew- 
is’s salary.”’ 

‘‘ That he shail never do!” cried Laura, sitting 
erect and flashing her small dark eyes. ‘On the 
contrary, Lewis shall find his means lessened. [ 
cannot allow any intruder to take the bread from 
our mouths,”’ 

“It is the will of Providence,”’ said a soft voice; 
«do your best, Laura, to bend to it.” 

“ Now, Fanny !” 

Fanny smiled. She was a thin, old young lady, 
with long curls and a sweet expression. Like Jes- 
sy Bettesworth, she had laid herself out for good- 
ness, and never hinted an unkind thing of anybody 
—when she could be heard. If Satan had come on 
the world in a sack coat and other fashionable attire, 
she would have found some palliation for his freaks 
by saying, ‘‘ But he is very gentlemanly, indeed !”’ 

«« What shall we do for the bride, Laura ?”’ asked 
Clara. ‘Give her a dance, by way of compliment 
to Lew?” 

‘* How silly you are, Clara! I shall do nothing 
for her, nor do I wish to compliment Lewis. He 
had no right to sacrifice his family to his feelings.” 

«“ Ah me! I can’t ask him for that beautiful cape 
at B.’s now.” 

« And I doubt whether he has paid my bill at Ma- 
dame Fleury’s,” retorted Laura. ‘He may do it 
on his return; then, I am determined on that. Papa 
will look cross enough hereafter when we go to him 
for money. How selfish of Lewis to go and marry 
that girl !’’ 

“She may make herself useful,” observed Fan- 
ny, consolingly. ‘‘ Do be calm, Laura; you startle 
me with your violence.” 

« To think, too, that papa should have asked them 
here! He was sorry enough when I represented to 
him the possibility of his having them on his hands 
till doomsday. Lewis must not expect to be sup- 
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ported by us. We are a large family, and want no 
addition.”’ 

“« And, until now, who has supported us ?” said 
a young girl, who had once or twice dashed away 
a tear while the others talked. ‘No brother was 
ever so kind as Lewis; and I think it abominable 
to grudge him and his wife a home. You all speak 
as though he had been a burden, whereas al) his 
earnings have come to us in some shape or other. 
When has papa been at any expense for him? Not 
since he left college ; and his labor at the counting- 
room has fully repaid all. Poor Lewis!” and the 
one kind sister burst into tears. 

“Bravo, Maggie! you are eloquence itself!” 
cried Laura, sarcastically. 

‘Do plead Mr. Phillips’ eause for him, Maggie. 
You may succeed in persuading sister Laura to ac- 
cept him, and advantage herself and us,” said 
Clara, laughing. 

Laura crimsoned angrily at this allusion to the 
persevering suitor she held as a pis aller, should no 
better alliance present itself; and Margaret, still 
sobbing violently, left the room. 

The next morning Lewis arrived, and presented 
his unwelcome bride to his father and sisters. Poor 
young creature! Her heart swelled bitterly at the 
cold greetings offered her, and her husband watched 
and wondered how they could be indifferent to his 
gentle Cora. 

Margaret alone met her kindly, and, linking her 
arm within her new sister’s, led her up stairs to the ‘ 
most comfortless room in the house. She had done 
her best to make it neat, and brought her own little 
table and sewing-chair to add to its looks; but Cora’s 
glance around the apartment revealed her thoughts. 
When she had taken off her bonnet and smoothed 
her curls, Maggie noticed how pretty she was. 
Her fair round cheek, tinted like the rose ; her large 
dark eyes, fringed with long sweeping lashes; her 
red small mouth, full of expression; and her pro- 
fusion of golden hair—Maggie saw all these, and 
wished her beauty had been less, for she knew 
how Clara feared a rival. 

« Will you come down now ?” asked she, gently, 
and rising as she spoke. 

Cora did not hear ner: her thoughts were with 
the home she had given up for this, and a troubled 
expression pervaded her countenance. 

«I will send Lewis,’ thought Margaret, gliding 
away and wiping her eyes. She met him on the 
stairs. He was pale, and his features convulsed with 
emotion ; but he stopped to kiss her as they met. 

“ Have they commenced already, Lewis ?"’ whis- 
pered she, as she wound her arm around him. 
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«“ Merciful God !’’ burst from him in a moment. 
«« My poor, poor Cora !—what welcome is this ?” 

“Dear Lewis!” said Margaret, tenderly, and 
passing her hand over his dark locks, “no one can 
resist her long. Think of your gentle wife, and go 
to her; for I am sure she would like to see you ere 
she joins us in the dining-room.” — 

He started, and, passing his hand over his brow, 
slowly mounted the stairs. Stung with mortifica- 
tion and wounded affection, he hesitated before en- 
tering the apartment. He thought of the tender- 
ness with which his fair bride had ever been treated, 
of the fond parent she had left ; he thought bitterly 
over the sisters he had promised her; the home 
that was to supply the one she had abandoned and 
made lonely for him; of the affectionate pride her 
beauty would create in their hearts; and he feared 
to stand before her. 

When he opened the door, Cora still was sitting 
on the low chair gazing at the bare walls. Her 
small hands were clasped, and her lips were com- 
pressed painfully out of their usual gay smile. The 
husband’s arms were soon around her, and as he 
knelt before her, with soothing words and prayers 
_ that she would not think he had sought to deceive 
her, the tears rained over her face. 

«« Suspect you of deceit, my Lewis !’’ was all that 
she could utter, and she laid her head'childlike upon 
his bosom, striving to be calm. 

Alas! but one word of kindness from father and 
sisters, one word that would have cost them no- 
thing, could have saved these two this hour of 
wretchedness. Coldness could not part them, re- 
proaches could not undo the tie that bound them, 
and yet they were not willing to come forward and 
welcome him. They knew the humiliation Lewis 
must suffer, they felt that his noble heart had been 
wrung for the sake of his wife; but for this they 
hated her, and resolved that she should be driven 
from them. 

The summons to dinner was answered promptly, 
and Cora descended to the dining-room leaning on 
her husband’s arm. She had washed away the 
traces of her tears, and her very bright color alone 
betrayed unusual excitement. Her graceful ease, 
her perfect self-possession, were then crimes; and 
while her loveliness commanded their admiration, 
they resolved to hide it from their friends and ac- 
quaintances by taking little notice of it. 

Maggie sat beside her at table, and Cora managed 
with her heavy heart to be cheerful and composed. 
When Lewis left her in the evening to return to his 
cares of business, her lip quivered and her eyes 
were heavy with unshed tears; but still she re- 
mained in the parlor with apparent willingness, and 
complied with Margaret’s request that she would 
sing and play. 

Her talent was wonderful ; and, too fond of mu- 
sic to pretend to despise it, her ungracious sisters 
gathered around the piano, forgetting their discon- 
tent. Her sweet, clear voice, too, was irresistible ; 
and, when Lewis returned, he found her singing a 
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trio with Fanny and Clara, whose tones were like 
the softest notes of sweetest birds. 

‘She has conquered,”’ thought he, as a thrill of 
delight ran through his frame. ‘ They could not 
resist her, as Maggie said ;’’ and seating himself on 
the sofa by this dear sister, he passed his arm 
around her and leant his head against her shoulder. 
Bending to kiss his forehead, she whispered his 
own thought into his ear ; and he retired that night, 
his heart lightened of its heavy load. 

But, alas, it was not often so! Cora’s warm 
heart was continually receiving wounds that seemed 
barbed, as she attempted to draw them out by rea- 
soning and patience. It needed all her Christian 
heroism to forbear; yet still she did so, and the roses 
faded from her cheek with the secret tears she shed. 
She often heard of ‘“ Lewis’s strange infatuation, 
the destruction of his prospects, the disappointed 
hopes of his family, and his want of pride or ambi- 
tion.”’ If he brought her some little gift, whose 
value was solely that he had made it, if she went 
out for some indispensable purchase, a long lecture 
upon the necessity of economy was the consequence 
She was requested to remember her husband’s cir- 
cumstances, and the heavy responsibility he had 
incurred by marrying. 

* You are but a burthen to my poor brother,’ 
Laura, in conclusion to one of these harangues, 
when Cora had indulged herself in the luxury of a 
spring dress she really needed; “and, if you can- 


’ 
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not see it yourself, it must be my duty, however 
painful, to remind you of it. His sacrifices for you 
are sufficiently great, and your selfish heedlessness 
is unpardonable. It would suit me to commit ex- 
travagances, for I am about to marry a man of 
affluence, as you may know. As Mr. Phillips’s 
wife, I may allow myself any indulgence; but pray 
do not think of imitating me in my style of living.” 

“ No,” thought poor Cora, as a half smile came 
over her beautiful face; ‘‘I will promise not to do 
that. Marry Mr. Phillips! Poor silly soul! he knows 
she does not love him; but he little suspects she 
abhors him. Heigh-ho! if perjury is to swear falsely, 
what a crime this woman commits in the sight of 
God and man, before whom she takes her oath to 
love, honor, and obey that deluded simpleton, who 
does love her in spite of her open contempt!” 

And Laura married Mr. Phillips, despising him 
in her heart for his unmanliness, his senselessness, 
and his cowardly submission to ridicule from his 
companions. But she dressed well, talked of her 
expenses, her presents to Fanny and the girls, and 
patronized Lewis until he requested her to be less 
condescending. By one of those phenomena of hu- 
man nature, for which no reason can be assigned, 
she became jealous of her miserable husband. Lit- 
tle dreamed he of this when, day by day, she offered 
him every indignity of speech and action. But no 
sooner did he cast his luckless unmeaning eyes on 
his female acquaintance, than he found himself the 
subject of her fiercest emotion. 

He liked Cora, for she never sneered at him or 
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said sharp things; and no sooner did his wife dis- 
cover it than she vowed to drive her from the 
house. 

Meantime, where was Mr. Clavering, and what 
thought he of all this? An infirmity of purpose, a 
melancholy want of strength of mind, had so placed 
him under the influence of his daughter Laura, that 
he bent entirely to her will. Inclined to love his 
sou’s neglected wife, proud of her many attain- 
ments, he dared not give vent to his natural feelings 
by any outward demonstration of kindness. His 
failing circumstances he could no longer conceal ; 
and while Laura’s marriage was thus decided on, 
she held a firmer grasp upon her father in conse- 
quence of her newly-acquired fortune. Bribing 
him by promises of benefits to her family, she at 
length obtained what she had ever craved, the en- 
tire control of the household. By her advice, a set- 
tlement of the affairs was made, and Lewis was 
forced to become responsible for an equal share of 
the debts. Something was secured to his father 
and sisters; but he was sent adrift upon the world 
penniless and in debt! With a bursting heart he 
learnt it all, and, too proud to let his sister triumph 
in her power, he made but one attempt to remon- 
strate with his father, and nerved himself to com- 
municate his change of circumstances to his wife. 

Laura offered to make use of her influence with 
the head of the house to which Phillips was at- 
tached, that he might obtain ‘a small employment” 
as one of the inferior clerks ; but the look he gave 
her in reply silenced her for once. 

She undertook to announce the result of her sis- 
terly machinations to Cora. This she did with as 
much malice and insult as ever penniless connec- 
tion deserved ; and, fortunately for the gentle, patient 
creature, who bore it like some suffering angel, 
Lewis had entered unperceived, and discovered 
that his wife had been tormented daily, without 
once uttering a complaint to him. Poor lamb! she 
had resolved never to add one drop to his cup of 
bitterness. 

He remained motionless as Laura poured forth 
imvectives against him and his beautiful Cora; but 
at length the tempest burst. 

«Silence !”’ cried he, standing before his sister, 
who started and grew pale. “Silence, woman! 
How dare you speak thus to my wife? Have you 
not done enough tome? And are you not yet con- 
tent? My poor Cora!’’ and he drew her to him, 
casting a look of defiance around him, “ forgive me 
if I have been blind enough to think you happy. 
Forgive me if I have seemed unmindful of your 
comfort; but I, too, have had my trials. Laura, 
you are prosperous now, you have wealth and in- 
fluence ; but you will never be happy. A canker- 
worm is at your heart gnawing it away. A blight 
is on your life, and for this you seek to make others 
suffer. My father’s house is no longer a home 
for me. I loathe it! You have made its walls 
worse than a prison to me and mine, and [ leave it 
forever! But remember my words: as age comes 








over you, and your end approaches, bitterly will 
you regret the misery you have sought to cast upon 
us. In anguish, you will wish it all undone. You 
will shriek out for forgiveness when we shall not 
be near to give it. My poor Cora! my gentle bird!” 
cried he, as he gazed upon her pale face and closed 
eyes. ‘ You have killed her !’’ cried he, passionate- 
ly, as her. head fell back; and, rushing from the 
room, he bore her up stairs, and laying her tender- 
ly upon the bed, fastened the door against his sisters, 
who, really alarmed, had followed him, and now 
entreated for admittance, but in vain. 

Cora’s soft eyes opened on her husband alone, 
whose gaze of love was fixed upon her, blended 
with deep anxiety and pain. But she smiled, as 
soon as consciousness returned entirely, and pressed 
his hand. 

“ Ah, how wrong you were, Lewis, to be so vio- 
lent! I would not have had yon know’’— 

«“ And you were wrong to leave me in ignorance 
of Laura’s impertinence. How could you concea! 
your unhappiness from me? Fool! dolt that I have 
been to be so blind!’ and he struck his forehead 
with his clenched fist. 

«* Lewis, Lewis, forbear!’ cried she, catching 
his hand. ‘I can bear anything but this!” 

“Cora, will you get ready now to leave the 
house? Can you pack your trunks while I go for 
a carriage to take us to a hotel ?”’ 

«“ Yes, Lewis, yes!’ she almost screamed with 
joy, and bounded from his arms. “I am quite 
well—quite strong enough.” 

Alas, poor Lewis! how bitterly her delight at 
leaving his promised home of happiness smote upon 
his heart! She seemed to read his countenance. 

“You think me ungrateful, Lewis ?” asked she, 
timidly approaching him. 

“Ungrateful! Good God! It is I who, in my 
selfish unconsciousness’? — 

«Hush, Lewis, once more hush! Be calm, dear- 
est, and let me see that brow as smooth as usual. 
I do not know you thus.” 

“I cannot think of all you have endured and be 
calm, my sweet wife. But I will leave you while 
I go to prepare a safe harbor from abuse; where 
you will, at least, be free to come and go, and to 
act as you like.” 

And Cora set to work in good earnest. Her 
light form went here and there unfastening pictures. 
taking down dresses, rolling up drawings and mu- 
sic, and stowing away her little toilet ornaments 
with careful adroitness. It was soon done; for, 
with a strange feeling that she would not long - 
remain where she was, one of her trunks had con- 
tinued packed during her residence with her father- 
in-law, and her active fingers soon put her own 
wardrobe and that of Lewis into these capacious 
receptacles. 

She was locking the last one, and fastening the 
straps herself, determined to ask assistance from no 
one, when Fanny entered. 

Her brow grew dark as she marked the occupa- 
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tion of her sister-in-law, and she sat down in some 
trepidation. 

“ Really, Mrs. Clavering, you seem about to 
make a move this evening. Does my brother know 
of your present arrangements, or do you intend ex- 
erting your influence in separating him from his 
family ?”’ 

‘«My husband has gone to seek another home, 
Fanny, at his own desire. In making these prepa- 
rations, I complied with a positive request from 
himself. And allow me to say,”’ continued Cora, rais- 
ing her head somewhat haughtily, and gazing fixedly 
at her companion, “that, if a separation is to take 
place, it will not be through any influence of mine, 
as you must have perceived to-day how very much 
Lewis was surprised at the language used to me.”’ 

“T suppose,’’ said Miss Clavering, with a little 
laugh of bitterness, but avoiding the calm, clear eye 
of her companion, “that you left nothing more to 
be told after the slight piece of acting down stairs. 
It was very well done, wpon my wofd;”’ and she 
again made a cachinnatory exertion to get rid of her 
feelings. 

Cora’s cheek flushed crimson, but she refrained 
for the thousandth time, and gained a victory. 

« You do not mean what you say, Fanny,’ mild- 
ly replied she, “or you would be less unjust. I 
am no actress, and you are more penetrating than 
to be deceived, had I attempted it. But the old 
story tells all—the cup was full to overflowing.” 

«‘We are much obliged to you, indeed,”’ said 
Fanny, growing excited. ‘I dare say you are very 
unhappy.” 

“I regret that Lewis should feel as he does to- 
wards his family; but I am not unhappy now,” 
replied the young creature, firmly. ‘I am no dis- 
sembler, Fanny. I am glad to leave here. You 
have never abused me, at igast, although you never 
were kind to me, and I have nothing against you. 
As for your sister Laura, I only charge you to re- 
member the past. I cannot blame myself in any 
way. It grieves me to have been so unwelcome 
in my husband’s home; [ did not expect it. I 
thank your father for the endeavors he made to like 
me; I thank you and Clara for not ill-treating me; 
but I grieve to leave Margaret. She has ever been 
a sister to me, and I love her as such;’’ and Cora 
burst into tears, as she thought of Maggie’s repeat- 
ed defence of her in all her trials. 

“T am flattered that you contlescend to regret 
any member of our family. I really did not antici- 
pate such an honor,” said Fanny, sarcastically, and 
rising to go. *** I have the greatest pleasure in ac- 
knowledging it, and bid you good evening.” 

Soon after, Maggie came up, and throwing her 
arms around Cora, burst into a passion of tears. 

«“ Oh, Cora, you are going away, and [ will not 
see you again! You will not come to this house, I 
know ; and Lewis will not let you. He will never 
love us again! How can he?” 

“He will always love you, my own Maggie,” 
said Cora, tenderly embracing her. ‘ And he shall 
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not cease to love any of his sisters. Lewis is so 
good, so forgiving, is he not ?’’ 

“ Ah, Cora, how can he forgive soeasily? After 
all you have endured.”’ 

‘‘But he does not know all, Margaret,” replied 
Cora, reproachfully. ‘He does not know all.” 

Margaret raised her drooping head— 

** Dear Cora! noble sister! how great, how full 
of forbearance you are! How much more I love 
and esteem you each day of my life!” 

But Lewis’s step was heard coming up the stairs, 
and Margaret’s tears flowed afresh. The parting 
between the three was painful and affecting, and 
Cora tore herself away to descend to the parlor and 
bid adieu to the others. 

They were all seated at the end of the room, and 
she advanced towards her father-in-law, holding 
out her hand with a look that was sufficient to dis- 
arm hatred. He rose and turned his back upon 
her. Surprised, she went to Clara. She, too, 
followed her father, and Mrs. Phillips at length 
opened her compressed lips— 

“« We have no desire, hereafter, to have any far- 
ther communication with you. After the shocking 
manner in which you dared to express your opinion 
of our family to Fanny, we do not wish to see or 
speak to you. It seems to me that, after the treat- 
ment you received from one and all—the most un- 
varying kindness—it was uncalled for; and you 
might have waited before you infringed the laws 
of politeness so far as to insult us in our own 
house.” 

“Be it so, then, Laura,” said Cora, genily. 
‘* You will know me better some day. Farewell.’ 

She was going out, when Lewis entered. He 
had heard all, for he stood in the door; but no one 
perceived him. He went up to his father. The 
old man burst into tears and sobbed audibly, but 
Laura advanced— 

‘‘We do not wish you, Lewis, to be a stranger 
to us. You are now, as ever, the dear brother of 
our hearts, although you may not now believe it. * 

‘‘ Pshaw!”’ exclaimed he, as he looked at her, and 
left the room. 

And so Lewis Clavering was banished from the 
hearts of his early friends. Two still clung to him; 
but Margaret could not, and his father dared not, 
follow and bid him return. The kind and consider- 
ate brother of their childhood and womanhood had 
no farther claim upon their love, when another’s 
image filled his breast, and another claimed his 
support. She, for whom he had dreamed such 
happiness in his own home, how had she been 
persecuted '!—she, the idol of the Eden abandoned 
for him! How his heart filled with bitterness as 
he sat that night in their room at the hotel, with 
Cora’s hand in his! Not one word passed her lips 
in reference to the past; but she sighed as she 
watched his countenance and read its changes ; for 
she remembered that, however innocent, she had 
brought the gloom upon his brow and banished him 
from his father’s house. 
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Wondering how she could divert his mind, she 
loosened her slight fingers from his grasp, and ring- 
ing for lights, placed them on the table near the fire, 
bringing her work-basket and seating herself beside 
it. Nimbly she plied her needle, the bright star of 
Hope rose upon her clouded heart, and a sweet 
smile parted her lips. Beautiful dreamer! how 
fresh and pure were the thoughts that filled that 
gentle breast ! 

Unconsciously, she warbled a song, ‘“‘ Oh, sum- 
mer night !’’ and those fairy tones reached her hus- 
band’s heart. He turned to look at her, and the 
sight of her cherished form brought a flood of joy 
to his soul. ‘Oh, summer night !”’ it sounded plea- 
santly, something like a prophecy, and he went and 
sat at her side, with a smooth brow and cheerful 
look, while the sweet song went on. 

Cora raised her beautiful eyes, and a bright smile 
illumined her countenance. Laying down her 
work, she leaned forward and placed her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

‘“« Are you better now, Lewis? Do you feel hap- 
pier than when you sat there so gloomy and si- 
lent ?”’ 

“IT was thinking of what 1 could do, Cora, to 
maintain you as you should be; but I am as happy 
now at your side as though we two owned count- 
less wealth.” 

«“ The countless wealth has often failed, dearest,’’ 
said his wife, pressing his hand, and parting his dark 
hair, with a look of deep affection. “We saust not 
dream of more than a bare competency for the pre- 
sent; and, with the mind in its own place, a con- 
tented spirit confers happiness such as this world 
ean afford.” 

“ Very true, my own one; but some of the vile 
dross, termed money, would greatly lighten my 
heart to-night. I have a great horror of poverty, 
dearest; I could not see you deprived of your usual 
comforts. That would crush me to the earth.” 

He would have started from his seat, but she held 
him down, with her arms wound around his neck. 

‘*‘ Now [have you chained, impatient spirit! What 
avails it to think of misfortune? Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof; and, if it should come, know 
that Cora can show 4 stout heart in adversity—a 
strength like a giant’s, against its rude blast. Dis- 
miss the future and past, my husband, and let us be 
thankful for the blessings of the hour !” 

“ With a blessing like you, dear one, I were un- 
grateful indeed to repine. Chide me as you will, I 
deserve it all, though you ‘do your spiriting’ so 
gently that it will not conquer a tough offender like 
myself. You must be more severe.”’ 

«« Nay, for your first offence I will be lenient, in 
spite of tae old saying that advises severity in the 
beginning, to stifle the second temptation ere it 
grows into action. We cannot remain here, Lewis ; 
it is too expensive a place for two stray sheep like 
you and me. Listen to my plan: [ pique myself 
upon my foresight and knowledge of the world, to 
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call your attention, your undivided attention! Com- 
prenez vous, Monsieur?” 

He nodded, and prepared himself to listen, while 
Cora looked over a newspaper that lay before. her 
She pointed out a paragraph to him, and let him 
read it. 

«« Now you see, Lewis, I know precisely the situ- 
ation of that little cottage. It will just suit you; 
and, what is of more importance of course, it will 
also suit me. The rent is moderate, and the rooms 
are small—a very economical arrangement, as it 
will save time and furniture. One servant will do, 
with my help. I am a capital house-maid and 
chamber-maid. You will not know me when you 
see me running about with an apron on, a duster in 
one hand and a brush in the other! The walk will 
do you good, and I will come every evening down 
the road to meet you. Then we will have a cheer- 
ful cup of the elixir Cowper has immortalized; a 
cozy chat by a nice fire in the winter, and out on 
the little porch in the summer. Then I will sing 
sweet ballads to you fora lullaby; get you a pair 
of embroidered slippers (they are almost finished 
now); and, free from the two dark prisons yclept 
boots, you shall lean back in an arm-chair, and, if 
you like, Lewis—if you like—you may smoke a 
very fine Havana to drive mosquitoes off.”’ 

‘« What a sweet comforter you are, my dear wife! 
I yield the palm to your ready wit! The house we 
shall seize to-morrow, lest some other applicant 
supplant us. I have enough, darling, to provide for 
present wants. You shall be my banker, and choose 
the requisites for our first home.”” He threw into 
her lap his portefeutlle, which she took up with 
quiet grace and locked it in her work-box. “I wish 
you had some friend to assist you, Cora; but the 
poor and the needy have no friends !”’ 

“ Bitter again, Lewis! Call back ‘the milk of 

human kindness,’ and ®member the great Friend 
of the poor and needy! We have youth and health 
—energy and perseverance—all, blessings that can- 
not be bought. Then, Lewis, I have you—and you 
have me,’ and she turned to him with a radiant 
smile. : 
Who could be unhappy with this sweet singing 
bird for ever sending out notes of gushing melody ? 
Who could turn indifferent from the modest flower 
that bloomed so brightly, and shed around it so rare 
a fragrance? The star of Hope now passed from 
her heart to his; «he clouds disappeared ; the past 
lay like a mist in the distance, and the future rose 
smiling before him. A woman/s soft tones had dis- 
sipated the spell that gathered around .the strong and 
towering man! A woman’s light hand had lifted 
for him the curtain of sorrow and despair, and 
po.nted out the way to joy and success! Soundly 
slept Lewis that night; and, long afier he was 
dreaming of the picture she drew for him, Cora 
was planning, in her busy little head, her arrange- 
ments for their new home. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Not far from the corner of the Ruelle des trois 
Chandelles, in the Rue Montgallet, stands a beauti- 
ful little house, which looks as if it had been built 
by one who, tired of the turmoil and gayeties of the 
metropolis, without being willing fo abandon alto- 
gether its many pleasures, had sought a hermitage 
fit for a retired courtier. The exterior resembled 
very much one of those pretty model cottages after 
the Italian style, of which the “ Lady’s Book’’ has 
given to its readers so fine a description, and, what 
is still better, so true a picture. But the interior 
differed, in many respects, from the cottages as de- 
scribed in the “‘ Booké.”’ The builder, or some after 
occupant, had, in all probability, some object in 
view when he introduced so many back stairs, and 
two or three panel doors in various rooms of the 
house, all of which were so arranged as to enable 
any one familiar with the construction of the house 
to enter or leave any part of it either through the 
garden or by the front door, and without being no- 
ticed by any of its inmates. The house had been 
lately purchased by Madame Georgiana, and was 
used by her as a pied @ terre when she wished to 
visit the city on some private business, or, when 
in it, found it convenient to let her friends think 
that she had gone into the country. It had been 
lately refurnished, and everything in it was selected 
and arranged with such perfect taste that the most 
fastidious lounger of the Court of St. James could 
have found no fault with it. 

In a boudoir, the windows of which opened into 
the garden, a portion of which had been temporarily 
converted into a winter garden, sat Louise Deve- 
lour, her fingers busy with some fancy work, an 
open book lying before her on a little stand. But 
her thoughts were evidently far from either. It is 
true, the work in her hands seemed to progress 
slowly, but it was evidently more by a mere me- 
chanical exertion than by one in which the mind 
took its share; and the book had, by some acci- 
dental motion, turned upside down without her 
having observed the change in its position. Louise 
Develour, though a French lady, as her name indi- 
cates, was the daughter of a Saxon baroness. She 
was rather above than below the middle size, with 
an exquisitely fine form, which, tight laciag having 
been already happily pronounced vulgar in the cir- 
cles in which she moved, had never been spoiled 
by artificial improvements ; her complexion was 
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very fair, and suited well to her fine yellow-red 
hair, which, when left unrestrained, fell in profuse 
curls over her alabaster neck; and while her feet 
were the smallest that a correct taste would admit 
as beautiful with her form, her hands were of so 
exquisite a model that the glove-maker had to be 
an artist in order to do her justice, when supplying 
with his manufacture the most critical article of a 
lady’s dress. But Louise had better charms than 
those of the body. Graceful like the fawn, she 
could be the stately dame when occasion required 
it; but she a!ways preferred to act and speak with 
that joyous girlishness which became her so well, 
and which so few ladies can indulge in with im- 
punity. The cultivation of her mind had been 
watched over with great anxiety by one who seem- 
ed to have the greatest interest in the young girl; 
yet not one of her friends had ever been able to 
ascertain the precise relation in which Madame 
Laborde, the lady who acted as her nurse, friend, 
and adviser, stood to Mademoiselle Develour. 
Nevertheless Madame Laborde, though deeply anx- 
ious that Louise should be taught everything which 
French society required of a young lady, had been 
compelled, with many a sigh, to interrupt her stu- 
dies, on account of a dangerous disease with which 
she was attacked when a child. Louise, though 
afterwards sent to school, and taught by the best 
of teachers, never wholly regained the time she 
had lost. But she was eager to repair the loss, 
and was ever busy in storing her mind with all that 
her riper understanding now showed her to be in- 
dispensable for the position which she occupied. 

A slight tap at the door of the room in which she 
sat roused her from her revery, and caused the al- 
most involuntary exclamation— 

“ Entrez!” 

Madame Georgiana now entered, dressed in a 
splendid evening-dress, and, after casting a glance 
around the room, and then at the window, went 
up to Louise, and, throwing one arm around her 
neck, kissed the fair forehead of the lovely girl, 
while she said— 

“How is this, Louise? Not dressed yet! Our 
petit souper will be ready very soon, and you will 
have no time to dress after that for the party at 
my house.”’ 

Louise hid her face on the bosom of the woman 
who now bent, with something of the true sympa- 
thy of her sex, over the sobbing girl. 

‘‘ What ails you, my love?” continued Madame 
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Georgiana. ‘“ Why this emotion? Has anything 
occurred during my absence? Speak, Louise. No 
one shall hurt your feelings without being made 
aware that you are under my protection !”’ 

Louise gradually ceased her weeping, and, looking 
up to her friend with her childlike face, upon which 
the tears strangely contrasted with her girlish half 
smile, she said— 

«“‘Chide me not, dearest madame, if I cannot tell 
you the cause of these tears, for, truly, I could not 
give an account of it. to myself. I had to weep be- 
cause I felt sad, and my feelings overcame me. I 
experienced an indefinable dread at something of 
which I do not know even the nature; and then 
again it seemed to me as if friends were near who 
stood between me and some threatening misfor- 
tune. I suspect it must have been only my imagi- 
nation that caused it all. But pray let me not go 
to the souper, and excuse me from the party for 
this night.”’ 

‘If you prefer it, I have no objection; and I do 
not know but it may be better so,’’ she added, after 
musing for a few seconds; and then continued, 
«Has any one been here during my absence ?” 

«* No one but Labotte ; and he talked so strangely, 
one would almost suppose he thinks himself in love 
with me.’’ 

«« And may be he is, my dear.” 

‘No! no!’ exclaimed Louise, “ that man can- 
not love; and [ should think there cannot be any 
one who could love him.” 

“Why not, my dear? 
botte cannot love ?” 

‘* Because love, if it is what I imagine it to be, 
would have made him a better man, would have 
given him a different countenance, and would have 
prevented one feeling such an indefinable disgust in 
his vicinity.” 

“ You talk of love as if you had experienced it. 
Has the little heart of my Louise already felt the 
workings of la grande passion ?”’ 

«‘ No, no, dear madame; I have thus far loved no 
one more ardently than the good Laborde and you, 
my dear friend. But I sometimes feel as if the 
time will come when I shall love more strongly 
than I have ever done; there are even moments 
when I long for that time to come ; and then I paint 
to myself what the object of my love will be, and 
the effects of the passion upon him and upon me.” 

“« And pray what are these musings like? Have 
you any objections to make me a confidant, so that 
I may know the nature of your day-dreams ?”’ 

“ If you will not laugh at me, I will tell you; but 
you will think me very childish. Well, then, I had 
such a day-dream, as you call it, just before you 
came in.* I imagined that I met my hero in some 
strange way. He was a dark-complexioned man, 
with rather a sober brow, at first; but oh, there 
was such a heavenly light in his eye, I felt it must 
be the gleaming of goodness! His tones were firm 
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but gentle ; his whole conversation proved him not 
only a learned, but a good man. He never used the 











name of the Deity in vain, like all our young men do 
And then he spoke of God, and the happiness*we 
derive from him here below, and that which the 
good may expect in heaven, with such zeal and 
reverence that I loved him. But 1 cannot describe 
to you that new sensation. I can only say that | 
felt a thrill through my whole being. I was no 
longer the giddy thing [ used to be. I felt as if 
my whole being became absorbed in him ; I lived 
in him, I thought through him, and my every mo- 
tion of body and of mind seemed to be guided by 
him ; and then the scene became so real that my 
bosom throbbed, and it appeared to me that he must 
be near and looking at me. 1 expected every mo- 
ment that he would enter, and your tap at the door 
made me start and almost think my fancy real; but 
your entrance dispelled it.’’ 

« And I am very glad, my little dreamer, that I 
came in to dispel so unreal a vision. I have no 
time now to tell you the tale of my sufferings ; 
how I have been wronged because I was once a 
little fool and day-dreamer like yourself—you need 
not start, and look so incredulous!—and the fearful 
reveige I have taken upon the tyrants who trample 
upon us; but I can dispel the deceitful mirage. 
Love! yes, there is love; but it is a passion like 
our other passions, ambition, revenge, pride, and 
only stronger because it attacks us when we are 
least prepared for it. I will not deny that we poor 
women clothe it often in the most heavenly gar- 
ments ; but then comes the love of men, which is 
of a far grosser and darker nature, and despoils it 
of all its trappings, and after that either leaves it to 
perish in its destitute state, or causes it to seek for 
garments among the wild beasts of the forest, 
whither it is compelled to fly and hide its destitute 
condition; and then it comes forth clad in the skin 
of the tiger, the lion, or the still fiercer laughing 
hyena. Love in a woman is, because all other rodds 
to happiness are cut off from her, her very life 
blood ; but in man it is only a pastime, and woe to 
her who takes the gilded coin from his hands, and 
thinks it gold. She will be deceived sooner or later ; 
for the coin is in some instances better, and in others 
more thinly gilded, but only gilded in a!l. Throw 
aside the deceitful image while it is yet time, and 
be thankful that your fate has thrown a faithful! 
monitor in your way. Would that my fate had 
dealt as kindly with me!”’ 

“Why do you speak always of fate, my dear ma- 
dame? Is it not God who rules our destinies? 
And though I love you, yet I cannot persuade my- 
self that all you said is correct. God loves all those 
that love him, and ne has certainly planted all the 
various phases of the true love in our hearts for our 
good and for our happiness. He will certainly not 
permit those that love him to fall into the hands of 
bad men; and I pray every morning and every 
evening to him that he may teach me what to do 
and guard me from doing evil. And when I read 
my Bible, and see how he watched over tle happi- 
ness of all the good men and women of old times, 
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and never disapproved of their loving one another, 
and how happy they were in their love to one an- 
other, I am persuaded that a true and holy love 
must make all men and women better beings. I 
cannot reason with you on the subject, for I have 
neither the education nor the experience which you 
have ; but I feel it within me that I amright. I 
have no doubt you must have suffered a great deal, 
though I never supposed so before; for your face 
was painfully agitated when you spoke of it, and if 
the mere recollection can produce such effects, what 
must the reality have been! I should like to know 
your past history ; and, if it is not too painful, sit 
down by me, my dear friend, and tell me the story 
of your wrongs.” 

“ Not now—not now,” replied Madame Georgi- 
ana, hastily ; ‘‘ but I will tell it to you all; for, at 
some time or another, you will hear it distorted and 
mangled from other lips, and then they may induce 
you to judge me as harshly as the world already 
has done. But now I must prepare for the souper, 
in order to discuss with our friends the laws that 
must be made when the new order of things comes 
in that will secure to woman her rights.”’ 

‘* To secure to woman her rights! What rights 
do you speak of, my dear madame ?”’ 

“The rights that will make her, what she is 
really intended to be, the equal of man. The right 
to vote, to practice every profession she chooses to 
acquire, law, medicine, divinity; to command ar- 
mies, to rule nations, to marry whom she pleases— 
in one word, the right to do all man claims now 
as his right to do.”’ 

‘« My dear friend, you are certainly not in earnest. 
What! would you have women go to the polls and 
be elbowed about by all those rough and filthy peo- 
ple that would go there? to practice at the bar, and 
submit to some such language from a man as I have 
heard the lawyers sometimes indulge in to one an- 
other? Your own imagination will readily depict 
to you the somewhat strange situations in which 
she may find herself sometimes, in the other pro- 
fessions you have named.” 

« But you forget that men would never presume 
to treat women as they would treat one another, so 
that you need not fear any such disagreeable scenes 
as you have conjured up, or may imagine, if you 
should enter the lists for fame.” 

It was really pleasant to hear the girlish laugh 
with which Louise prefaced her reply— 

“And so you think the men which you just now 
have described to me become, by the new laws 
which you intend to introduce, the most perfect 
patterns of courtesy; that, when I have finished 
an argument for my client, my opponent will pre- 
face his reply with the latest bow, and then proceed 
with a string of flatteries on my beauty ; or that, at 
the head of my division in the field, as soon as my 
shawl is raised as a standard the enemy will reply 
by sending in Malaga grapes and powdered sugar- 
balls. Will it not be more likely that the men will 
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say, ‘If you will claimall our rights, you must also 
share the inconveniences attending them?’ And 
then, dear madame, who will take care of the 
babies ?”’ 

“Go to!’ answered Madame Georgiana. ‘ You 
are a child—a baby yourself. The question is to 
be discussed, in a day or two, at one of our meet 
ings, and, if you wish it, I will take you with me; 
and then you may hear all that is to be said in favor 
of it and against it.” 

Louise clapped her hands, and replied, in great 
glee— 

‘** By all means! Oh, I should like to hear them 
explain to me how I shall manage with a great big 
sword and a gun; or how! shall grace a lawyer’s 
wig (my poor curls!); or how I ‘shall prescribe, 
with a long face, ugly pills, seated by the bedside 
of a man with beard as long as my thimble; while 
my husband, in the mean time, sits at home and 
rocks the cradle, or gives out the flour and the 
butter for cakes !”’ 

‘‘ Hush your nonsense, and tell me how you will 
spend your evening till I return, without falling 
again into your silly reveries ?”” 

Louise was about to reply, when a slight noise 
at the opposite side of the room drow the attention ot 
both towards it. They saw one of the panels slide 
aside, and, before they had time to move or utter a 
sound, a man entered the apartment and placed him- 
self between them and the door. Madame Geor- 
giana immediately pulled a small pistol from a side 
pocket, and advanced towards him, bidding Louise 
follow her. But the man bade her put up that toy, 
and then added that the guests had all been sent 
off by a false message, and that she herself better 
follow them ; but Louise must leave the house and 
accompany him. 

Louise, when she heard these words, clung to 
her friend, and begged her not to leave her. Ma- 
dame Georgiana looked from one to the other for a 
moment, uncertain what course to pursue, for she 
knew that the man could not have entered through 
the panel if what he had said were not true, when 
another person entered the room through the same 
passage. As soon as Louise saw him, she mur- 
mured, “It is he!”’ and then released her hold 
upon ger friend. The first comer then said to Ma- 
dame Georgiana— 

“Our business is not with you. You are at 
liberty to retire into the antechamber, the door of 
which you will find locked, for fifileen minutes.” 

«« But tell me,’ replied madame, “ whither will 
you take my friend ?”’ 

«Out of harm’s way,’’ answered the first comer, 
with a dark and ironical smile. ‘And now be cff, 
or I shall be compelled to take you too with me; 
though that would not please my master well.’’ 

Madame Georgiana then walked slowly into the 
antechamber, and the man locked the door after 
him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuen Filmot left his lodgings, he went first to 
the Rue Lappe, in the neighborhood of the Place de 
la Bastille, and, entering an ordinary café, kept by a 
man who was known only as Pére Tranchard, he 
took a seat and called for a small glass of liqueur. 
He was svon joined by a man in a blouse, who 
took a seat opposite to him, and, after eyeing him 
a few moments, asked— 

‘Ts it far from here to the Hospice St. Antoine?” 

‘« Not very far,” replied Filmot. ‘ Are yougoing 
thither?” 

“«T have to be there at ten o’clock; but it is not 
more than eight now, I believe.’’ 

“Are you going alone, or do you expect com- 
pany ?”’ inquired Filmot. 

“I expect an Hungarian. 
tell me your name.” 

‘TIT am not an Hungarian, but my name is Jeda- 
chich,’’ replied Filmot. 

‘« Then you are tobe my companion. Come with 
me into a private chamber, and I will explain to 
you our plan of operation.”’ 

They then entered an adjoining cabinet, where 
they found Pére Tranchard regaling himself with a 
bottle of fine claret and a roast duck. As soon as he 
perceived the new-comers, he rose and exclaimed— 

‘Hallo! who enters Pére Tranchard’s room 
without knocking?” But, recognizing one of the 
intruders, he added, ‘‘Is that you, Bertram? Why, 
I thought you were by this time busy making barri- 
vades. What brings you here, and who is that with 
you? Come, at any rate, take a seat and a piece 
of this duck, with a glass of no very bad claret.”’ 

“ We will readily accommodate you in that last 
request, since we have half an hour to spare. Let 
me introduce to you M. Jelachich, Pére Tran- 
chard. Friend Jelachich, we may as well fortify 
our inner man, for the outer one may have some 
sharp work to do before long.”’ 

After they had taken seats and done some justice 
to the viands before them, Bertram saic to the 
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pére— 

*« You must prepare to go with us, for you are the 
most conversant with that rat-trap in the Rue 
Montgallet; and we may stand in need of some 
knowledge of its hiding-places to-night.”’ 

« What!” said the pére, “‘ go to the tiger’s den 
to-night! You do not know what you are about. 
There is more danger in that neighborhood to-night 
than in the eité. No, no; there I ’l! not go.” 

Bertram took one of his thick gloves from his 
hands, and then held it so that only the pére could 
see the engraving on a signet-ring on his forefinger, 
and then said— 

« Arabacca wills it.” 

Pére Tranchard’s brow became contracted for a 
moment, but cleared again so quickly that it would 
have been unnoticed by any one less observant than 
Bertram. Then rising from his seat, he said— 

“1f he wills, I must go. Wait till I arm myself.” 
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‘There is no necessity for that,’’ replied Ber 
tram. ‘Our mission is a mission of peace ; and, 
if it were otherwise,’’ he added, with a sneer, “‘ we 
have armed men enough to be able to dispense with 
thine. So come along. But stop: where is that 
strong silk ladder with the Damascene hooks? 
Take it along.” 

Pére Tranchard then took from a strong iron box 
a little mahogany case, and put it into his pocket. 
The three then left the café by a back door that 
opened on the Rue de Charonne. They walked for 
some time in silence through the Rue St. Margue- 
rite, Rue Cotte, and Rue Trouvée, and down the 
Rue Charenton till they came to the Ruelle des Jar- 
diniers; but here they were stopped by six men, 
who, armed to the teeth, with pistols leveled at the 
three, asked, as with one voice— 

« Whither away ?”’ 

‘To Plessy’s supper,’ replied Bertram; and 
then continued, “Be not uneasy, my friends; we 
are al! invited guests.” 

“Give me the password,” said the leader of the 
hostile party. 

«* My friend’s name will answer for it. 
your name.”’ 

«My name is Pére Tranchard,”’ blubbered the 
pére ; “‘ but I have no password, and I am not in- 
vited to their supper there, nor do I want to be. 
Pray let me go; I want to go back.” 

“Not so fast, good pére,’’ said Bertram, with a 
contemptuous laugh; ‘no one suspects you to be 
invited to the table ; but you must go in as a waiier. 
Neither do we want your name. Your companion 
will give a better one. Tell them your name, my 
friend.”’ 

« Jelachich,”’ said Filmot. 
by Louis.”’ 

« Pass on,” replied the leader. ‘I believe our 
number is full, and the hour has come.” 

They all then passed into the Ruelle des Jardi- 
niers and entered a small house, and were conducted 
into a room filled with armed men. At the head of 
a long table sat Develour, and beside him a stout, 
square-built man, who looked as if he were a de- 
sscendant of Hercules. Both sides of the table were 
crowded with the armed men, who drank in perfect 
silence, out of heavy flagons, wine that had never 
paid the duties of the darriére. When Bertram and 
his companions entered the apartment, Develour 
beckoned them to come to the head of the table, and 
then said to Filmot— 

‘It is well that I went to-day to Arabacca, for 
Labotte has made all his preparations to remove 
Louise Develour to-night to a country house be- 
longing to one of his friends. He is now at the 
house with an armed force, to carry out his nefa- 
rious plans. We may possibly be separated from 
one another during the attack which we will have 
to make upon the ruffians. Take, therefore, this 
miniature portrait of Louise, and examine it well, 
in order that, when you see her, you may be able to 
recognize and serve her if chance should bring her 
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in your way. Our measures are well taken; and { and then, without a word, placed it in his bosom, 
this is only an additional precaution which I take exclaiming, almost fiercely— 
to guard against accidents.”’ “T am ready; let us go.” 

Filmot opened the miniature case, and beheld a Develour now inquired of the sturdy man at his 
faithful daguerreotype likeness of the girl we have right— 


described. A new feeling seemed to possess his ; ‘« [s all prepared, friend Caleb?” 


whole being as he looked upon it. He was con- ‘ All, if Bertram has obeyed my orders.’’ 

scious that a new element had entered his breast. ‘Your orders are obeyed, friend Caleb. Here is 
It was not love, in the ordinary acceptation of the the valiant pére with the ladder.”’ 

word ; it was more like the feeling of having found ‘© Then forward,’’ sid he who has been called 


a long-sought happiness, which could never be lost Caleb. ‘‘We must be in the house before ten 
again. He gazed upon it for a few moments with o’clock.” 
an intensity which made him forget all around him, (To be continued.) 





A SMALL VILLA, 
FOR A GENTLEMAN MUCH ATTACHED TO GARDENING. 


(See Plate.) 


Accommodation.—The ground-plan, fig. 2, shows 
a porch, a; dining-room, sixteen by fourteen feet, 4; 
library, fifteen feet by fifteen, c; drawing-room, of 
the same dimensions as the dining-room, d; water- 
closet, ¢; kitchen, f; pantry, g; back-kitchen, ;; 
open court,?; conservatory, opening into the draw- 
ing-room, 4; tea-room, three ‘steps higher than the 
floor of the conservatory, 7; forcing house, m; and 
covered way to the garden, and to the stoke hole 
to the forcing house, 2. 


Fig. 1 is the front elevation of this design, in 
which is shown the manner of covering the walls 
of a house with vines and fruit trees. There are 
seven vines, a to g; and four fruit trees, h to Z. 
The vines d and ¢ are trained with two arms each, 
which produce short bearing shoots, to fill that part 
of the wall which is under the sill of the parlor 
window, and between the bed-room windows and 
the roof. The other vines are all trained with 


two arms each, and each arm producing ‘only two 
shoots—one for bearing, shown by wavy lines in The bed-room floor, fig. 3, shows four good bed- 


the figure, and the other for producing wood, which rooms, each with two closets, and a water-closet, o. 
is indicated by dotted lines. The length of the { Remarks.—This design was made for a retired 
wavy lines may vary from five to ten feet, and there { mercantile man, who has given himself up to the 
is no limit to the length of the main stems but the culture of his garden, in the open air during sum- 
height of the wall or house. The fruit trees 2 and mer, and in the forcing house during winter and the 
4, on the lower part of the wall, thay be apple, early spring. 

cherry, or plum, and those on the upper part, pear. 
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REPLI TO A @ és. 
BY AMASA KINNE, M.D 


Yet who doubts ’twould give his enjoyment a zest, 


Srncz you find such enjoyment in “ snatching a kiss 
Could he lock the bright guineas up safe in his chest ? 


From the sweet ruddy lips of a delicate miss,’’ 
I am sure you still cling to your bachelor life— 


You know not the pleasure of kissing a wife. A casket deprived of its principal gem, 


Or an old cast-off garment, who would not cuntemn ? 
A spring without flowers, or a bird robbed of wings ? 


We sometimes think much of what others have done, 
A purse without coin, or a harp reft of strings’ 


And deem of great value the pelf they have won; 
But most men so partial and selfish have grown 


That they set most affection on what is their own. ‘* The bee,”? you say, ‘ ranges from flower to flower, 


And sips from a hundred or more in an hour ;”? 
Yet doubtless e’en he, if he is not a drone, 


The paper on which I am tracing this line 
At home, if bees have wives, has one of his own 


I did not think much of until it was mine; 
And surely it would not be worth very much 


Were it soiled and disfigured by every one’s touch. The bee too ’s a harmless despoiler of sweet— 


He leaves the flower blooming—its freshness complete ; 
But riflers there are of pestiferous breath, 
Whose footprints are loathsomeness, sorrow, and death. 





The glitter of silver, its touch, or its clink, 
Might tickle a miser, I ’m willing to think ; 








Open dresses are worn as ever, and, of course, 
there are constantly novelties in the shape of che- 
misettes introduced. We give but one of them this 
month, having already selected many tasteful arti- 
cles of the kind for our lady readers. It is intended 
for a low corsage, as will be seen by cut No. 2, 
given to illustrate the method of continuing the frills 
of lace around the shoulder. It may be worn for a 











dinner or party dress; and, when made with Valen- 
ciennes lace, is very elegant. The insertion should 
be made to match the edging, which is set on with 
a slight fullness, which is also noticeable on the 
collar. It is buttoned on the back by tiny lace but- 
tons. It will readily be seen that this style is too 
old for an unmarried lady. The plainer a young 
debutante can dress, the more becoming, as a gene- 
ral rule. 
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WE give more attention to this department of our 
fashions, inasmuch as our cotemporaries seem to 
neglect altogether a subject that is really valuable to 
ladies living at a distance from town. We do not 
approve of putting too much time or expense on the 
dress of an unconscious child; but we know many 
“will do it, going even to an absurd extreme of cost- 
liness, and therefore we continue our hints for neat, 
and, at the same time, tasteful robes. 

Fig. 1 is intended for a child some months old, or 
at least old enough to be called for to show to com- 
pany—a practice, by the way, to be avoided, unless 
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visitors expressly ask to see the little innocent. The 
skirt is full and long, of plain jaconet muslin, with 
nine narrow tucks at the hem. These may be imi- 
tated, at less trouble, by fine linen braid run on neat- 
ly. A belt is inserted half way, the back of the 
robe being confined only by broad strings. The 
waist is alternate rows of embroidered muslin, che- 
misette fashion; the short sleeves are in corre- 
sponding style. 

Fig. 2 is also an infant’s robe, the sleeves only of 
embroidered insertion and edging, made to loop with 
ribbons or clasps. 
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KNITTED 


TULIP. 


Tue shaded appearance of the tulip will be best 
obtained by using shaded wool of four threads ; this 
must be split exactly as the Berlin. Six petals, six 
stamens, and one pistii will be required for each 
flower. 

Pxtat.—Cast on three stitches in orange-shadod 


wool. Begin with the orange shade, and work in 
alternate knitted and purled rows, until you come 
to the next pale yellow; then decrease one stitch at 
the beginning of the knitted row, and in the next 
row purl the last two stitches together as one. You 
will then have only one stitch left on the needle, 
and must pick up three loops along the left-hand 
side of the stripe first knitted; turn back, and puri 
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these stitches. At the beginning of the next row 
decrease one stitch, knit the rest, and pick up three 
more loops; continue thus to decrease one stitch 
at the beginning, and pick up three stitches at the 
end of every plain row, until you have taken up all 
the loops; then cast off, and work the other side of 
the stripe exactly in the same manner. Three of 
the petals are to be made alike; but in the three 
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others you must decrease only in every other knitted 
row, instead of each row, as before 

In mounting the tulip, you must place a stamea 
with each petal, fixing them by twisting the wires 
together (having, of course, sown a wire round each 
petal), and fasten the three small petals round the 
pistil, and the larger ones outside the first. 





DESIGN FOR 


A CARRIAGE BAG. 





Two ounces of shaded scarlet. One ounce each of 
two shades of bright emerald green; one to be 
three shades darker than the other. One ounce 
of light drab or stone. All 8-thread wool. No.1 
Penelope hook. A foundation bag with clasp, 
twelve and a half inches wide, ten inches in 
depth, from the top of the clasp to the bottom. 
This bag is worked entirely in d ¢, or double cro- 
chet. 


Make a chain a trifle longer than the bag, mea- 
suring from the clasp on one side round to the oppo- 
site side. 

Now work 9 rows of ridged crochet, in scarlet, 
which is worked thus :— 

lst row.—After the chain, turn, and work a row 
of d c, then, after the last stitch, make 1 chain ; this 
18 to turn, and must never be worked into. 

2d row.—Turn back, and work into the back loops 
mstead of the front; do this 9 times. 

Now work the following rows in plain d c, with- 
out turning back, beginning at one end every time. 

t One row of dark green 

One row of light. 
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One of dark green. 

Three rows of drab. 

One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 stitch light green 

One row of 6 stitches scarlet (the first time only), 
3 stitches dark green ; afterwards, 5 scarlet stitches 
instead of 6. 

One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 light green. 

Three rows of drab. 

One row dark green. 

One row light green. 

One row dark green. t 

Four rows of scarlet ridged crochet. 

* One row green ridged. 

One row scarlet ridged. 

Work from * 4 times more, that is, 6 rows of 
green, and 6 rows of scarlet, using the two colors 
alternately. 

Four rows of scarlet ridged. 

This forms the centre stripe. Now work from t 
to t again ; then nine rews of scarlet ridged. Damp, 
and lay between linen, under a heavy weight ; then 
make up on the foundation, which may be procured 
at any Berlin house. 
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PINCUSHION, AND GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF CASES. 
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THeEsE are made of satin or velvet, to correspond 
with one another, and with the bed-furniture and 
curtains. They are worked in silk braid of four 
different colors—one corner of each pattern being 
worked in a different color. The little centre pattern 
1s worked in the same way, reversing the colors, 
and the whole braiding bordered with gold thread. 

The Pincushion is a card-board box, lined inside 





with wadded silk. The top is stuffed, to form a 
pincushion, and the sides are braided, each in a 
different color. 

The Glove and Handkerchief Cases are also lined 
with wadded silk, and scented; and the whole set 
are trimmed with cord or fringe to correspond, and 
are alike pretty and useful for a lady’s dressing- 
room. 





A REMEMBRANCE 


BY LADD SPENCER. 


We law her in the silent tomb, 
When summer passed away ; 
For, with the flowers that ceased to bloom, 
She faded, day by day. 
VOL. XLII1.—24 


But as the odor of the flowers, 
Though withering, doth arise, 
So passed her spirit to the bowers 

Of bliss, in Paradise, 
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EBITOR S’ 


Looxize over our letters, we find many inquiries 
touching the work* of ours, announced in press by the 
Harpers, and to which we referred in the last volume 
of the “ Lady’s Book.’’ As we, in fancy, gather our 
Sriends only around our Table, we will venture to give 
an explanation here, trusting we shall escape the 
charge of egotism. 

The work, ‘‘ Woman's Record,’’ embracing all time 
which has been, and gathering materials from every 
nation and people, is, of necessity, large, and requires 
much research. We have earnestly pursued the task, 
and have nearly completed it. Some delay has occur- 
red in procuring information respecting living female 
writers; but this will be fully compensated by the 
added interest which the portraits of several distin- 
guished ladies, lately received, will give the work. 
We need only add that among these are portraits of 
Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Marsh, and Mrs. Gore; also 
Miss Weber. We will give one selection from the 
living female celebrities of our work :— 

‘* Bettina Von ARNIM, best known to us by her let- 
ters, published as the ‘ Correspondence of Goethe with 
a Child,’ is considered by the Germans one of their 
most gifted female writers. The very remarkable in- 
tercourse between the great ‘ poetical Artist’ and the 
‘Child’ is of a character which could never have 
happened but in Germany, where Philosophy is half- 
sister to Romance, and Romance appears half the time 
in the garb of Philosophy. 

‘« Bettina Brentano, granddaughter of Sophia de la 
Roche, was born at Frankfort on the Maine, about the 
year 1791. Her father, General Brentano, died of 
wounds received in the Prussian service; his wife did 
not long survive him, and their children, of whom Bet- 
tina was the youngest, were left orphans at an early 
age. There were two sons: Clement Brentano became 
celebrated in Germany for his work, ‘ Des Knaben 
Wanderhorn’ (The Boy’s Wondrous Horn), a collec- 
tion of German popular songs; and Christian is men- 
tioned in Bettina’s letters; she had also a sister So- 
phia. Little Bettina, soon after the decease of her 
parents, became the favorite of Goethe’s mother, who 
resided at Frankfort. It was his birth-place—Bettina’s 
mother had been one of his devoted friends; so that, 
from her earliest remembrance, the ‘ Child’ had heard 
the praises of the ‘ Poet ;'—and now his mother, whose 
love for him was little short of idolatry, completed the 
infatuation of Bettina. She had an ardent tempera- 
ment; the name of Wolfgang Goethe acted as the spell 
of power to awaken her genius, and what was more 
remarkable, to develop the sentiment of love in a man- 
ner which seemed so nearly allied to passion, that we 
eannot read her burning expressions without sadness, 
when reflecting that she, a maiden of sixteen summers, 
thus lavished the rich treasures of her virgin affections 
on @ man sixty years old, whose heart had been indu- 
rated by such along course of gross sensuality as must 





* “Woman's Record ;*’ or, Biographical Sketches 
of all Distinguished Women, &c 





TABLE. 


have made him impenetrable in his selfish egotism to 
any real sympathy with her enthusiasm. And, more- 
over, he was a married man, if the ceremony which 
gave his housekeeper a legal right to call herself his 
wife, after living for sixteen years as his mistress, de- 
serves the holy name of marriage. Goethe didnot love 
Bettina; but her admiration flattered his vanity—and 
he drew her on to make those passionate confessions 
whicb seem more like the ravings of an opium-eater 
than the acknowledged feelings of a female soul. 
“The correspondence with Goethe commenced in 
1807, when Bettina was, as we have stated, about six- 
teen, and continued till 1834. Soon after that period 
she was married to Ludwig Achim von Arnim, who is 
celebrated in Germany as a poet and novelist. He was 
born and resided at Berlin; thither he removed his 
lovely but very romantic wife; and Bettina became 
the star of fashion, as well as a literary star, in the 
brilliant circles of that metropolitan city. The sudden 
death of her husband, which occurred in 1831, left Bet- 
tina again to her own guidance; but she had learned 
wisdom from suffering, and did not give up her soul, as 
formerly, to the worship of genius. Since her widow- 
hood she has continued to reside in Berlin, dividing her 
time between literature and charities. The warm en- 
thusiasm of her nature displays itself in her writings, as 
well as in her deeds of benevolence. One of her works, 
‘ Dien Buch gehoert dem Koénige’ (The King’s Book), 
was so bold in its tone, and so urgent in behalf of the 
* poor oppressed,’ that many of her aristocratic friends 
took alarm, and avoided the author, expecting she 
would be frowned upon by the king: but Frederick 
William is too politic to persecute a woman who only 
pleads that he will do good, and Madame von Arnim 
retains his favor, apparently, though his flatterers look 
coldly on her. The work has gained her great popu- 
larity with the people. Another work of hers, ‘ Die 
Gi:nderode,’ a romance in letters, is also very much 
admired, especially by young ladies; it is wild and ex- 
travagant, as are all her writings, but, at the same 
time, full of fine thoughts and generous feelings All 
the natural impulses of the mind and heart of Bettina 
are good and pure; what she needed was and is a 
higher standard of morality, a holier object of adora- 
tion. The sthetic philosophy, referring the soul to 
the Beautiful as the perfection of art or human attain- 
ments, this, and not the Divine philosophy of the Bible, 
was the subject of her early study: the first bowed 
down her nature to Goethe—the last would have ex- 
alted her spirit to worship God! How the sweet fount- 
ain of her affections was darkened by the shadow of 
Goethe, and how this consciousness of his presence, as 
it were, constantly incited her to thoughts and expres- 
sions foreign to her natural character, must be evident 
to all who read the ‘ Correspondence with a Child.’ 
We shall make our extracts from this work, and wish 
our limits permitted us to give more of Goethe’s let- 
ters; these are short, and seem to have been written 
merely for the purpose of drawing out her replies, that 
he might study her young fresh heart as an entomolo- 
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gist would the colors of a butterfly he had fastened 
with his pin, and gain the rejuvenescence of his blasé 
nature from the full life of hers. ‘That he intended to 
use her thoughts in his own writings he acknowledged 
to her ; and his later works show that he did thus use 
them.”’ 

We have not room to add here our selections from 
Bettina’s letters, &c.; these will be found ia the “‘ Re- 
cord,’? when it appears: what we have given will 
show the spirit of our work. 





Tue Cueap Postrace System marks a wonderful 
progress in civilization; but that aspect of the subject 
we leave to philosophers; its financial] results we con- 
sign to political economists; the effect on our own 
pursuits is our present care. As for letters, the cheap 
system will doubtless double the number we now re- 
ceive; and, as the writers are usually just persons and 
pay their own postage under the high rate, we shall 
only gain in the number of kind communications. But 
one advantage we do hope to gain. The many borrow- 
ers and readers of the Lady’s Book will, we trust, be- 
come subscribers, when each can write and order it by 
paying a postage of three cents. This will relieve us 
from the unpleasant reflections that will intrude on 
reading such letters as the following, namely, that 
those who really value our ‘‘ Book’’ have been, by the 
high rate of postage, discouraged from sending us 
their names :— 


‘To Tue Epirors oF THE ‘ Lapy’s Boox :’ My own 
favorable opinion of the merits of your work, I confess, 





has been confirmed by the unanimous verdict of the fair 
jury of six who have received and tried it during the 
past year. It is, as it ought to be, a universal favorite 
with the ladies; and even the gentlemen are so inte- 
rested in it that the ‘editor’s copy’ is literally worn 
out with ‘good usage.’ I hope that I shall be able 
greatly to increase your list here, and would delay 
longer in order to send you more names, were it not 
that I fear I should have to wait for the reprint of the 
January and February numbers, as I did last year. But 
you may rely on it, that your list here will steadily in- 
crease. H. 0. L. 
‘© Towa.”? 


“LL. A. Gopry, Sm: The January number of the 
Lady’s Book for 1851 is received at this office, and I 
take the liberty to say to you that I did not intend to 
take the work any longer, and would respectfully give 
as the reason that we have so many borrowers they 
get read all to pieces, past binding entirely. 


** Indiana, L. G.” 


To CorresponpENTs —We have accepted the fol- 
lowing articles: ‘‘A Night in the Mosquito Terri- 
tory,’’ ‘* Lines by M.,’’ ‘“‘ A Fragment of a Poet’s His- 
tory,’’ “* Twilight is the Hour of Love,’ ‘A Spring 
Carol,’’ “‘ The Estranged,’’ ‘‘ My Family and Home’’ 
(the other articles by the same writer are under con- 
sideration). We are obliged to decline far the greater 
number of articles sent, for want of room and other 
reasons, 
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From D. Appteton & Co., New York, through 
Grorce 8. AppLEton, Philadelphia :— 

THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. By George Gilfil- 
lan. This is a learned and critical examination into 
the simple beauties and awful sublimities of the Holy 
Scriptures. Throughout his work, the author ably 
sustains the internal evidences of inspiration to be 
found in both the Old and New Testaments. He has 
written in an earnest and impressive style, such as will 
prove most attractive to the poet, the Christian, and 
the philosopher. 

Such has been the popularity of this work, that two 
eminent houses have published editions—and 1t is offer- 
ed at a price which places it within the reach of every 
one. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Linpsay & Biakiston, Philadelphia :— 

HENRY SMEATON : a Jacobite Story of the Reign 
of George the First. This is one of the latest produc- 
tions of G. P. R. James, Esq. Whatever the critics 
may say to the contrary, this author, with all his re- 
puted tameness and sameness, never brings forth a book 
that is not read and admired by thousands. The pre- 
sent volume is written in Mr. James’s usual calm and 
reflective manner, and is really a very interesting 
novel. 

THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE: a Sequel to 
Home Influences. By Grace Aguilar. This is an ex- 
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cellent novel from the pen of a gifted young lady, who, 
while yet in her infancy, gave great promise of high 
literary attainments, but who early fell a victim to her 
premature labors as an author. The volume before us 
is justly characteristic of her good sense and her ami- 
able disposition, as well as of the purity of her moral 
sentiments, and will fully recompense for some few but 
faint blemishes which she did not live to correct or re- 
touch. 

THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC : being 
the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel through 
the Sandwich or Hawahan Islands, and other parts of 
Polynesia. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever, author of 
** The Whale and his Captors.’”’> This work has a map 
of the Island Sea, and a number of appropriate illustra- 
tions. 

THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. By George Gilfil- 
lan. We have already noticed an edition of this work 
from D. Appleton & Co. The edition now before us is 
from Harper & Brothers, and is in the same style of 
printing as its predecessor. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
LEXICON, founded on the Larger Latin-German 
Lexicon of Dr. William Freund: with Additions and 
Corrections Srom the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, 
Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 

It is with sincere gratification that we announce the 
appearance of this long-expected and most desirable 
work ; and, high as were our preconceived opinions of 
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its merits, we mast with equal sincerity and pleasure 
confess that they have been fully sustained. To criti- 
cally analyze the volume before us is not our office; 
but when we speak of it as the most complete, usefal, 
learned, and interesting production of its class, either 
in American or English literature, we must not be con- 
sidered as giving utterance to an unadvised or merely 
complimentary notice. Vastly superior to any of the 
older lexicons in every feature which they possessed, 
the present work ‘is rendered still more valuable by the 
numerous critical and explanatory remarks of Dr. 
Freund, and by the introduction of new and important 
features, which give it that completeness beyond which 
nothing seems desirable. To Professor Andrews, and 
his erudite assistants, Messrs. Robbins and Turner, no 
praise too high can be awarded. Besides the transla- 
tion of so voluminous a work, and the reduction of the 
original from 4500 to 1600 pages, without omitting any- 
thing of the least importance, we are also indebted to 
them for many and valuable additions and improve- 
ments, the evidenees of which may be discovered on 
almost every page. Of the Latin-English Lexicon of 
Professor Andrews, and the English-Latin Lexicon of 
Professor Anthon, we may, as Americans, be justly 
proud; and, with thera for his assistants, the American 
student can have no other excuse for poor scholarship 
than idleness or lack of energy. The typographical 
execution of the volume under notice is truly excellent, 
and cannot be otherwise than grateful to the reader ; 
and the whole appearance of the work is highly credit- 
able to the Messrs. Harpers, and to those in their em- 
ploy. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND 
ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH 
THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Agnes Strickland, author of the ‘‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England.”’ This is the first volume of a 
series which promises to be of great historical interest. 
It presents us with the lives of Margaret Tudor, of 
Magdalene of France, and that of Mary of Lorraine. 
The life of Mary Stuart, which the author had pro- 
mised in her ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ will 
occupy two successive volumes of this series. 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY, partly based upon the Dictionary of 
Greck and Roman Biography and Mythology. By Wil- 
liam Smith, LL.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, and of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy and Mythology.” Revised, with numerous 
corrections and additions, by Charles Anthon, LL.D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Colum- 
bia College. The title of this valuable work will bea 
sufficient commendation to the attention of the classical 
student, to the scholar, and to the miscellaneous reader. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 

THE DUCHESS: or, Woman’s Love and Woman’s 
Hate. A Novel. This is an interesting historical ro- 
mance, founded upon incidents in the life of Charles de 
Montpensier, Constable of France, the most celebrated 
military hero of the sixteenth century. By some cri- 
tics it has been rated as a production equal to James’s 
best, and not inferior to many of Scott's. In our opin- 
ion, however, it will not bear a comparison with the 
works of either of those authors; not that its merits as 
a novel are so greatly inferior, but because it is evi- 
dently modeled upon the style of another author, that 
of Dumas. 





LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country 
Hospitalities. A Novel. By Catherine Sinclair. As 
indicated by the title, this is a story of high life, in 
which lords and ladies and other persons of aristocratic 
rank figure in abundance. There are, however, seve- 
ral well-drawn characters in humble and useful life, 
which present for the reader’s contemplation some 
practical lessons of duty not unworthy of imitation. 


From Purtuirs, Sampson & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :-— 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. We have 
received the thirtieth and thirty-first numbers of this 
elegant edition of Shakspeare. No. 30 contains the 
play of ‘“* Julius Caesar,’ with an elegant portrait of 
* Portia,”’ the wife of Brutus. No.31 presents us with 
the play of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ preceded by a 
beautifully engraved portrait of the latter. 


From T. B. Perserson, 98 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

JOSEPHINE; or, the Edict and the Escape. By 
Grace Aguilar. This is a cheap edition of a very inte- 
resting tale, descriptive of the persecutions of the 
Jews, in 1492, under the government of Spain. 

The thirty-second number of Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.’s edition of SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS, containing ‘‘ Cymbeline,’? with a very fine 
engraving. 

BELL BRANDON, AND THE WITHERED FIG 
TREE. These are the prize novels, for which the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper’’ paid 
the premium of three hundred dollars. 


From Rosert E. Peterson, N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia :— 

MEMORANDA OF THE LIFE OF JENNY LIND. 
By N. P. Willis. The numerous admirers of Jenny 
Lind will have reason to feel grateful to Mr. Willis for 
these graphic sketches of the life of one who has con- 
tributed so much to the happiness of the world by her 
talents and her deeds of charity. 


From Lippincott, Gramso & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE UNITED STATES; ITS POWER AND 
PROGRESS. By Guillaume Tell Poussin, late Minis- 
ter of the Republic of France to the United States. 
First American from the third Paris edition. Trans- 
lated from the French by Edmund L. Du Barry, M. D., 
Surgeon U.S. Navy. The author of this work wasfor 
many years a resident of the United States, and, as a 
member of the Board of Topographical Engineers ap- 
pointed by our government to examine the assailable 
portions of our frontier, had various opportunities of 
making himself acquainted with the resources of the 
country, and with the general character of our people. 
He therefore speaks from actual and patient observa- 
tion, and, through his able translator, speaks very 
agreeably to the American ear. 

From E.H. Burier & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL ARITHMETIC: De- 
signed for Beginners, containing copious Mental Ezer- 
cises, together with a large number of Examples for the 
Slate. 











PUBLISHER 8 DEPARTMENT. 
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A PLACE IN THY MEMORY. By Mrs. S. H. De 
Kroyft. Having had the pleasure of a personal inter- 
view with the author of this little volume of poetic let- 
ters, we feel it to be a pleasant duty to notice her 
claims upon the consideration of the literary public, 
and especially upon the sympathy of female readers. 
Although, to use her own words, she ‘‘ was, in one 
short month, a bride, a widow, and blind,’’ she evinces 
in her conversations the most cheerful resignation to 
the will of Providence, and maintains a chaste and mo- 
dest simplicity of manners which is delightfully inte- 
resting. We have read her volume with equal plea- 
sure and gratification, and in which all the amiable 
qualities of her gifted mind, and al] the refined and vir- 
tuous impulses of her heart are freely developed in a 
pure and elegant style of writing. In fine, the book and 
its author can never fail to find a place in the memory 
of a sympathizing reader. 











Publisher's Department, 


In the March number of the ‘* Lady’s Book’’ for 1850 
the following article appeared. We insert it again, to 
show that we were the earliest in the field to advocate 
the rights of the country press. 





THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


Few of our readers, we apprehend, are in the habit of 
reflecting seriously on the moral, social, and political 
influences exercised by the conductors of the country 
press. They are aware, it is true, that almost every 
village and hamlet within the extended borders of our 
free and happy country has within itself one of those 
potent levers, and generally under the guidance of a 
single individual, who is often impelled to the per- 
formance of his duties more by the regard he entertains 
for his profession than by the encouragement or the 
rewards that are bestowed. But they do not always 
fairly appreciate the control which that single indi- 
vidual holds over the opinions, and over the passions 
and the prejudices of whole communities. They do 
not at all times fully recognize the importance of those 
rays of light and intelligence which emanate even from 
the most unpretending of the co-workers and laborers 
ia the wide field of letters, because it is not in their 
power to trace out, at one view, their effects upon the 
minds of numerous persons. When, however, they look 
abroad, and contrast the intellectual, socia), moral, and 
religious condition of the citizens of this entire republic, 
with the enslaved, ignorant, and degraded condition of 
the people of almost every other country on the face of 
the globe, they will not, they cannot hesitate to do 
justice to those who, by their efforts, have done so 
much in preserving within the bosoms of our people 
the pure spirit of liberty, and in establishing and main- 
taining that regard for individual rights, and that im- 
plicit obedience to the laws, which form the true found- 
ations of our national superstructure. 

It is in this view, if we would estimate them at all, 
that we must consider the potent influences of the 
country press. And, thus estimated, who that has an 
interest in the progress of intelligence, and in the pre- 
servation of constitutional liberty, will deny to the 
press in their immediate circle, that support which can 
alone enhance its usefulness and extend those influ- 
ences for good? How frequently are we pained and 
mortified by the perusal of appeals made through the 
columns of prudently and ably conducted papers, for 
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; the means of continuing labors which have for years 
been almost gratuitously performed for the benefit o/ 
the public! It is sad, indeed, to see men of genius, 
and men of industry and perseverance, in such a di- 
lemma as this—their pride of profession subdued ; their 
intellectual energies yielding under the pressure of 
neglect; their generous hopes, and their warm ambi- 
tion to be useful and honorable, destroyed by political 
malice or sectarian prejudice! Such wrongs, we fear, 
are too often inflicted upon the conductors of the coun- 
try press, notwithstanding the professions of liberality 
we hear on every hand, and notwithstanding the uni- 
versally acknowledged importance of sustaining, in 
the midst of every community, an independent news- 
paper. We may say, indeed, that we know, person- 
ally, several such cases as are here referred to; but we 
hope that they are all that ever have occurred or ever 
will occur. 

As, however, nearly all the country papers that come 
under our observation—and they number some fifteen 





_ 


hundred, hailing from every quarter of the Union—are 
conducted with a view to the instruction and the ad- 
vancement of the family circle in morality, literature, 
and scjence; and, at the same time, present a synopsis 


§ of the stirring events of the times in which we live, 


we cannot imagine how any judicious parent can with- 
hold his support from such publications, struggling in 
his own vicinity, and, at the same time, bestow his 
patronage on papers from a distant State or city. If it 
is true that charity begins at home, our country friends 
are bound to suppert their country press first, and then, 
according to their means and the generosity of their 
dispositions, to extend their charity abroad, and render 
it as diffusive as possible. We have lately witnessed, 
in the rejuvenated and cheerful appearance of many of 
our old and valued country friends, the most gratifying 
evidences of the ‘‘ march of improvement,’ as well as 
of the favorable estimate placed on their characters 
and services by their immediate neighbors. This speaks 
well for proprietors and putrons; and we hope to see 
these evidences of mutual confidence and of public 
spirit increase an hundredfold, until all our exchanges 
shall look as bright as a gold dollar. 

In conclusion, we do not believe that any well-eon- 





ducted ‘eastern publication’? entertains any other 
opinions, or would suggest any advice that would not 
fully accord with the sentiments here expressed. If 
there are any who do not agree with us, we are happy 
to say we are not on the list of their confidential friends. 





A Five Pirate Nomser.—It will be seen, from the 
superb attractions of this number—“ Search the Scrip- 
tures,’ another beautiful engraving by Tucker; ‘‘ Who 
Speaks First,’’ by Rice and Buttre; an original design 


; by Dallas, “‘ The Fairy’s Court ;’’ a correct and valu- 


able fashion plate; and a beautiful and seasonable en- 
graving on the cover—that we are trying to do our best 
this year. And well we may, so immense is the increase 
of our subscription list. We have been forced to publish 
THREE EDITIONS OF THE JANUARY AND FEBRUARY NUM- 
BERS; and, from present appearances, the March num- 
ber will also have to be reprinted. Our arrangements 
are now so perfect, that every letter ordering the ‘‘ La- 
dy’s Book” is attended to on the same day that it is 
received. 

CorRESPONDENTS.—Among the great number of busi- 
ness letters that come to us daily from almost every 





quarter of the Union, we frequently find those which 
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AND LADY’S BOOK. 
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contain testimonials from our fair readers, approbatory 
of our editorial course, and speaking in the highest 
terms of the chaste embellishments and the elegant 
literature of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book.’’ It must not be im- 
agined, however, because we very seldom find time to 
make our acknowledgments for these generous and en- 
couraging approvals of our labors, that we are there- 
fore either insensible or ungrateful. No one, perhaps, 
not engaged in similar pursuits, can appreciate the de- 
lightful sensations which glow in the heart of the edit- 
or while perusing the delicately expressed praises as 
they flow from the pens of his lady readers and corre- 
spondents. And, assuredly, our readers will not sup- 
pore us to be less sensitive on these points than others 
are. 

In giving publicity to the following, inclosed with 
which we received a superbly-worked ‘‘ book marker,’’ 
we are desirous of making some return to the amiable 
donor, and also of presenting our numerous readers 
with one out of hundreds of evidences which we have 
received within a short time, of the estimate in which 
the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’’ is held by the refined and intelli- 
gent ladies of our country :— 


“To L. A. Gopgy, Esq., and begs the acceptance 
of the inclosed as a New Year's gift, from one of the 
numerous and highly-favored subscribers for your 
beautiful ‘Book.’ And wishing you and yours a happy 
New Year,I remain, your friend and obedient servant, 

“< Heneietta E. BD¥eeHEE, 

“Mr. L. A. Gopry. 

“ Newark, Jan. 8th, 1851.” ° 





T. 8. Artuur’s Home Gazetrz.—We have been 
struck, on looking over our exchanges, with the gene- 
rous and the universal welcome this paper has received 
from the whole community. We copy a few of the 
notices :— 

‘*No Fiction.’’—‘‘ Arthur’s Home Gazette’’ is the 
best family newspaper in America. We will go fur- 
ther—the best in the world.—Alabama Argus. 

** Arthur’s Home Gazette’’ is one of the best compa- 
nions of the fireside you can obtain, except a wife. We 
presume all men of forethought and wisdom are pro- 
vided with the last—let them procure the first as soon 
as possible.— Maine Gazette. 

‘* Arthur’s Home Gazette’’ is decidedly the best pa- 
per in the United States, and should be in every family 
in the land.—N. J. Ocean Signal. 

** Arthur’s Home Gazette’’ is one of the most inte- 
resting miscellaneous publications within our know- 
ledge. Its weekly issue is always received at our 
home with a cordial greeting ; and is read with a relish 
that would make its editor feel glad if he could witness 
it —Christian Advocate, Va. 

Artuvr’s Home Gazette.—This is one of the best 
family papers in existence—everything in the shape of 
literature, suited to all tastes, is to be found in its co- 
lumns. It is just the thing to while away the long 
winter evenings.— Mohawk Valley Gazette. 

Tus Home Gazetre.—The matter, sterling, original, 
and comprehensive, moral in its tendency, elevating in 
its sentiments, and truthful in its teaching, renders it 
emphatically a home paper; and, in the domestic cir- 
cles, it should meet with staunch and liberal support- 
ers.—Lansingburgh Gazette. 

Artuvr’s Home Gazetrz.—With matter whose 
moral teachings are so numerous, and presented in such 
attractive style, how can it help being, what it already 











is, the fittest companion for the home circle, the best 
instructor for the young mind, and the most popular 
newspaper among the many .—Long Islander. 





WE call attention to the advertisement of ‘‘ Breban's 
Interest Tables’’ on our cover for this month. In the 
language of the President of the Savings’ Fund Society, 
“No business man whose time is worth money should 
be without this labor-saving auxiliary.’’ 





Tue Paitapetrnia Lancet —Under this title, anew 
medical journal has made its appearance in this city. 
It is edited by Dr. English, is bold and decided in its 
tone, eminently practical in its articles, and adheres to 
the “‘ regular’’ school. As it is the first semi-monthly 
newspaper of its kind, at one dollar per year, is neat in 
appearance, and filled with matter valuable to physi- 
cians, it is likely to attain a large circulation. No me- 
dical man can well keep up with the continual progress 
of his profession without inclosing his dollar to 
‘Campbell & Power, Philadelphia,’’ the publishers, 
and securing ‘‘ The Lancet’’ for a year. 





Female Prosz WRITERS oF AMERICA.—Professor 
Hart is engaged upon a work with the above named 
title. It is to be a royal octavo of five hundred pages, 
with numerous portraits to be executed in London, in 
the finest style of line and stipple engraving, and ina 
corresponding style of typographical splendor. Authors 
interested in making a suitable appearance in this 
sumptuous volume are invited to forward to Professor 
Hart materials for the biographical and critical no- 
tices, addressed to the care of the publishers, E. H. 
Butler & Co., Philadelphia. Editors will confer a 
special favor by giving publicity to this paragraph. 





VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 


Fennet Savce For Mackeret.—Wash and boil 
green fennel, mint, and parsley, a little of each, till ten- 
der; drain and press them, chop them fine, and add 
melted butter; serve up immediately. If the herbs mix 
long with the butter, they will be discolored. 

Lemon Savce is usually eaten with boiled fowls, al- 
though it is very nice with roasted veal. Pare off the 
rind of a lemon, slice it small and take out the pips (if 
for fowl), bruise the liver of the fowl with two or three 
spoonfuls of good gravy stock; then melt some butter, 
mix all together, give them a boil, and add a little of 
the lemon peel. 








Fashions. 





STEEL FASHION PLATE FOR APRIL. 


Fig. 1st.—Carriage-dress of rose colored and white 
chiné silk, the skirt very full and long, which is al- 
lowable in a carriage-dress, though inconvenient in the 
last item for the street. The sleeves come a little be- 
low the elbow, as it may also be worn for a dinner 
costume, and are met by full undersleeves of white 
Swiss muslin, with a double ruffie of Valenciennes lace 
at the wrist. Primrose-colored gloves to match the 
bonnet. The sacque of light blue silk is very short, 
with beautifully-shaped sleeves. The trimming is com- 
posed of several rows of quilled ribbon, disposed in a 
style opposite to that used the past season, across in- 
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stead of around theedge. Leghorn bonnet, with sprigs 
of white eglantine. The same, mixed with tulle to 
soften them, inside the brim. 

Fig. 2d.—Dress of an exquisite shade of silk solitaire, 
or one colored. The trimming is like that upon the 
sacque of the first figure, and matches in shade precise- 
ly. The mantilla is a new and beautiful form. White 
easing bonnet, with sprigs of flowering almond and 
light foliage ; white ribbon strings. 


DESCRIPTION OF RIDING HABIT. 


A skirt of dark blue habit cloth, very full, and me- 
dium length ; in the cut, the fall or fold perceptible on 
the right side is merely a gathering up of the skirt by 
the hand for ease in walking. We have seen them 
made to button up all around the hem, after the manner 
of a facing, which is very nice for a woodland jaunt, 
half pedestrian, half equestrian, the pleasantest kind 
of an exercise if one’s object is to view a fine country. 
The corsage is united toa short jupe, making a kind 
of frock coat. ‘This may be of the same material as the 
skirt, or of something lighter, as the season advances. 
The buttons should be of velvet or silk, to match the 
dress in color as nearly as possible. A buff vest is 
fastened to the throat with small double-gilt buttons, 
where a linen collar and silk necktie finish the costume. 
The hat is of beaver, with a short plume and light veil. 

The boy’s dress is very tasteful, the jacket being 
faced with broad velvet ribbon, at little distances apart. 
The circular cap is once more in vogue. It will be no- 
ticed that the linen collar and cuffs fold back. 


CHIT-CHAT OF PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR APRIL. 


Apri. for shopping, and May for making up, is, we 
believe, the rule with most ladies as far north as we 
are now writing. Shopping in the city is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the same feminine recreation in the 
country, and is pursued here with a vigor and dispatch 
that are quite praiseworthy. Suppose, for instance, 
that the head of a large family has the spring ovtfit to 
procure. She makes out her list, goes to Levy’s, and, 
commencing at the counter next the door, inquires for 
spring chintz, as the children must have school dresses. 
Instead of tumbling over a counter full of goods, with 
‘* Show me this, or show me that; the blue under the 
pile, or the pink on that shelf,’ a pattern-book is hand- 
ed to her, where, on a white ground, isa square of the 
article, which she can examine at leisure. Each page 
is occupied by one pattern, and when one has been se- 
lected the piece is produced, the number of yards 
named, and the thing is accomplished. She will find 
that both French and English chintzes are, as a gene- 
ral thing, small, regular figures or patterns, upon a 
white or light ground; the same pattern coming in 
several different colors, as white and blue, pink, green, 
violet, ete. ete. Spots, stars, or stripes, are the favor- 
ite styles, and one quite new, a stripe, with the stars, 
etc. between them. 

There is a new material in cotton, that is well calcu- 
lated for the jackets, sacques, pinafores, etc., of little 
people. It is twilled, somewhat heavier than chintzes, 
and in very neat colors and patterns. Its principal re- 
commendations are fast colors and durability. Nicer 
dresses for the little girls will be found in the barége de 
Jaine, an entirely new fabric, of woolen and cotton, 











being not so heavy as mousselines or sv frail as baréges, 
and, at the same time, cool and durable. The patterns 
are larger, in more varied colors, a beautiful shade of 
green, violet, and blue being introduced, It is cheap, 
and has the same effect as an all wool barége. 

Brilliante, always a favorite material, is among the 
prettiest of the spring fabrics. It is like a jaconet, 
with a tiny raised figure in the fabric, and printed in 
colors like a chintz. These are among the materials 
that will wash, and look nearly as well the second sea- 
son—quite a recommendation for children’s dresses. 
Printed lawns, of the same style, are also open, some 
in spots and narrow bars, others again with alternate 
stripes of white and pink, green, blue, brown, etc. etc. 
French cambrics and ginghams for morning dresses 
are similar and prettier. The mousseline-de-laines are 
not auite so much in demand, but are fresh and pretty ; 
brown and blue, green, violet, etc. etc., are the pre- 
vailing colors, with an infinite variety of patterns, 
some in lines, upon a plain ground, others with sprigs 
of delicately-tinted flowers, or tiny garlands gracefully 
intermingled. 

Silks have not quite so great a variety as heretofore. 
Some are distinguished for neatness, others for ele- 
gance. Of the last, we have chinés with white grounds 
and a variety of colors, blended into a cloud of richer 
shades and changes. The jaspé is a new style of shot 
silks, of rich taffeta quality, but composed of five dif- 
ferent colors, each of which is distinct. As inthe most 
beautiful, there is a ground of dove-color, with gold, 
black, crimson, and light brown shot through it, making 
an almost inconceivable richness in the sunlight. 

Of plainer silks, we have a tiny plaid; glacé, the 
same variety of delicate greens, fawns, purples, browns, 
and blues we have before noticed. For young misses, 
nothing could be more suitable or spring-like. The 
same kind of silk, a little heavier, comes with stripes 
instead of plaids, and has a fine lustre. 

Bareges and grenadines, both in plain colors and 
figures, have been imported, and will be worn. It 
would be useless to attempt a description of the various 
patterns. Next month, we shall give several new 
lighter tissues, also imported by Levy, which are al- 
most too thin for the present season, as also some hints 
as to the making up of these beautiful fabrics. 

Bonnets will be worn with open brims, as in the win- 
ter. Casings will not be so much in favor as last sea- 
son, having been so common that they are almost ex- 
hausted. Straws therefore will have an important part 
to play, and are very simply trimmed. Leghorns have 
come in very tasteful shapes, and range in price from 
$20 to $30. Fancy straws are less costly and more 
suitable for young people. Miss Wilson, who bears 
the same relation to milliners in our city that Levy 
does among the shops, has introduced a very full lining 
of crape or silk, with folds of tulle over it; this 
does not require any face trimming, and nothing can be 
more elegant than its softness and simplicity. Flowers, 
when used, are soft sprays, in imitation of natural 
spring blossoms, as lily of the valley, violets, flowering 
almond, hyacinth, ete. etc., and are mixed with tulle 
inside the brim. The favorite colors are green, a very 
light and vivid shade, pale violet, and blue. Buff and 
corn color have had their day, although there is an in- 
tense yellow, not disagreeable in small spots or stripes 
upon a white ground, called, by the French, California. 
It was originally bouton d’or, and is exactly the color 
of the double-gilt buttons worn upon dresses some seu- 
sons ago. Fasuion. 








PROUD TRIUMPH OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
AN AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Since publishing the Lady’s Book for January, we have, up to the moment of penning this, received an 
sacrease to our list that has been unprecedented. This shows that our efforts in the good cause 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND AMERICAN. ARTS 


18 appreciated. No foreign aid is needed by the poe of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Our January number, 
which has, we believe without a dissenting voice, nm pronounced the gem of the month, is all of AMERI- 
CAN MANUFACTURE. We have in store numerous novelties. opportunity has now been given to 
make a comparison bet ween our engravings of 


SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS 


and those of others—steel against wood. 
COQUETRY, 
The match plate to “‘ Constancy,’’ published in the January number, will be given in the March number. 
GOOD COUNSEL AND EVIL COUNSEL, 

Match plates, engraved by Welsh, will also be published this year, with appropriate letter-press matter. 
DRESS THE MAKER AND DRESS THE WEARER, 
Emblematic Pictures of “The North,” “The South,” “The East,” “The West,” 

Are also in preparation, Also, the following 


SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS: 











Search the Scriptures, John Proclaiming the Messiah, 
The Creation, in seven tableaux, The Separation of the Apostles, 
The Miracles of Christ, in four tableaux, Hallowed be Thy Name, 
The Parables of Christ, in five tableaux, The Church Porch, Sunday Morning, 
‘We Beseech Thee to Hear us, O Lord!’ containing The Cottagers, Sunday morning, 
four figures, ** Lord, have Mercy upon us,’’ 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria, The First Lesson in Charity, 
Christ Healing the Sick, Backwoods’ Worship, 
Christ on the Mount, ‘* Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me,’? 
‘« How Beautiful are Thy Tabernacles, O Lord!’’ The Guardian Angel, 


The Acts of the Apostles, in tableaux, from the cartoons The Infant Saviour and St. John, ~ 
of Raphael, The Return of the Dove to the Ark, 
And many, very many, of a more gay and lively character. One of each kind will be given in a number— 


combining the grave and the gay. 
The illustration of the Scriptural Plates will be furnished by the 


REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 





COLORED ENGRAVING. 


The ‘ Sylphs of the Season,’’ in the January number, was printed and colored in our own office; also the 
Vase and Flowers, in this number. Can there be—has there been—anything more beautiful published, foreign 
or domestic, in any number of a magazine published in Philadelphia? e may ask the same question in 
reference to 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES. 


Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patehwork, Crochet 
Flower Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children’s and Infant’s Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady, will find its 
appropriate place in her own Book. 


— 





TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, 
AND NO DEVIATION. 
They are also the terms of all the Philadelphia $3 magazines. 


Onecopy,l year, - - - ~- $3 Five copies, l year, - + + + $10 
Two copies, 1 year, - - - 3S One copy, 5 years, - - + + 10 
One copy,2 years, - - - - 5 Ten copies, l year, - - - 20 


And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 
 Postmasters and others sending clubs will oblige us very much by having them all addressed to one 
name. It is no inconvenience to them, and will be a great favor to us. 
=” No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
Wo. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Cursing Vresses.— See Description. 





